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The Parting 


HE Government has not been even remotely in 

danger of actual defeat this week, in spite of the 
fierce gale that blew up so suddenly against its friendly 
but evasive and non-committal statement on social 
security. But it has been confronted with the prospect of 
two serious, and significant, reverses: a hostile vote by 
the bulk of Labour members, many Liberals and some of 
the younger and more vigorous Conservatives ; and even, 
it was rumoured, the resignation of certain Labour 
Ministers, At the time of writing, it is not known what 
success behind-the-scenes bargaining has had in holding 
the wings of the Commons together. Mr Morrison and 
Mr Eden may have saved the day. The Government may 
have been persuaded, after all, to do what it should have 
done from the start—to say outright what it means to 
do, to specify its intentions, to give some definite assur- 
ance of action and some hint of the vision, the courage, 
the imagination and the “practical idealism” whose 
absence from the speeches of Sir John Anderson and Sir 
Kingsley Wood so outraged Parliament and a large part 
of the public, 

But whatever has happened the crisis is by no means 
over. The origins of this week’s storm are far wider and 
far per than mere party passion or the Beveridge 
Report itself. There come moments in the affairs of every 
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nation when the deep doubts and problems which have 
frustrated social and political advance for many years 
come up, inexorably, for solution and decision. In 1939, 
the totalitarian challenge was accepted ; Britain went to 
war, with no notion yet of how or why, but with the 
sound instinct to resist the wrong. In 1940, Britain did 
not waver when left alone. Now, the third and perhaps the 
greatest climacteric is near. On the decisions of these 
days depends the destiny of Britain. It is the crisis, not 
only of the war, but of twentieth century freedom and it 
can be the privilege and duty of this country, above others, 
to resolve it. Since the bugles sang truce twenty-five years 
ago, democracy has walked in the shadows. In country 
after country, it has gone down to defeat before the claims 
of other systems. Where it has remained, it has stayed on 
uncertain, ineffective, disillusioned, embittered and scepti- 
cal. It has seen the right ends of social policy—security, 
work and strength—meretriciously pursued in other lands 
by wrong and ruthless methods. It has seen two aims en- 
shrined above all else in national aspirations—employment 
for every individual and armed strength in battle 
—and it has witnessed the apparent conquest of these 
spheres by alien and unfree means. It has learnt to recog- 
nise the truth of Monsieur Reynaud’s warning that, at 
every great moment of decision, free and representative 
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governments lack “lucidity and daring.” It became 
an open question whether “ government of the people by 
the people for the people ” would perish from the earth. 

Democracy was saved by Britain in 1940. The charter 
of free and representative government was rescued from 
annihiliation by the RAF and the British people. The 
first step towards salvation was taken. Now the moment 
of proof has arrived. Can free men and free institutions 
meet and beat the despots on their own ground of effi- 
ciency in war and peace? It is a moment of hope. The 
greatest of all experiments in soulless dictatorship is stag- 
gering towards defeat. The Russian armies and the Rus- 
sian people have flung back the Nazi invaders and des- 
troyed for ever the momentum of totalitarian aggression. 
In the rear of the retreating Germans, slaughtered and 
shattered because of the failures of their boasted leaders, 
the people of an entire continent are asking what alterna- 
tive to “ fascist efficiency ” the future affords. 

What answer has freedom to give? The Nazis have 
little doubt about the answer. In their greatest extremity, 
they still trade upon the inability of democracy to solve 
the problems that must be solved if the peoples of the 
world are to choose responsibility in place of dictatorship, 
liberty in place of regimentation, peaceful accord instead 
of militarism. They know that they rose to power because 
of the failure of their democratic opponents to furnish 
answers to the problems of social security, economic pros- 
perity and national safety. They still hope that the armed 
might of the United Nations wil! be neutralised by the 
democratic weaknesses of Britain and the United States. 
They know that the dread of Communism is still alive in 
free countries, as it was in the Germany they captured. 
because it threatens property as well as individuality. They 
rely upon the free peoples to undo themselves. 

This is the greatest challenge of all, a challenge which 
has been implicit since Mussolini marched on Rome and 
Hitler sidled into power in Hindenburg’s shadow. The 
answer can no longer be delayed. If the challenge is 
refused, if the free peoples of Britain and the United 
States cannot contribute their full share to the dénouement 
which the ruthless Russian advance has made possible, if 
they cannot in their own countries make good the pledges 
of security and prosperity which the fascists have made 
their stock in trade, a new era of political chaos may be 
in sight, with democracy condemned by its own short- 
comings, and with despotism enshrined, despite the crass 
failures of Nazi Germany, as the way out of human 
affliction. The stake the democracies have claimed, 
through the Atlantic Charter and other statements, in the 
future settlement of the world, still has no point of 
departure, no fulcrum. 

The Parliament and the people of Britain have to make 
their choice with much already in the favour of freedom. 
British democracy withstood the worst blows of a vastly 
superior enemy two years ago. Without that resistance 
Nazi Germany would have won before either Soviet 
Russia or the United States could move. This country and 
its institutions have little cause to be ashamed of the way 
in which they have stood the test of total war. But this is 
only a foundation. It is the task of Mr Churchill’s Govern- 
ment and the people’s representatives in Parliament to 
set in place the superstructure ; to show that free men are 
as apt in attack as they have proved themselves in de- 
fence, and to demonstrate that the poverty and insecurity 
of economic life, which the totalitarians claim so glibly 
to have solved by their war making, can be rooted out by 
the democratic methods which regard the goods and ser- 
vices available to the free choice of ordinary men and 
women as the be-all and end-all of economic effort and 
organisation. The sweeping Beveridge plan for social 
security has laid bare some of the basic issues upon which 
the future of freedom depends. On every occasion when 
the democracies have been called upon to make crucial 
decisions, they have delayed, they have temporised, they 
have bargained. Their policies have been too late and too 
little. Is this to be so again? If it is, then the floodgates 
are open. It was because of the timorous and lukewarm 
approach of their democratic leaders that the Nazis, poor 
in ability and rough and ruthless in their methods, were 
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admitted to power. If the same timorousness and luke. 
warmness are shown in Britain to-day towards the mil. 
tary opportunities which so plainly present themselves 
or towards the social ties of the Beveridge plan, 
then the way will be prepared for totalitarian Creeds from 
both Left and Right, with the fascists the final victors 
The hour has come, or is near, when Britain must make 
the choice which in country after country of Europe wa; 
made to the destruction of freedom. 

There is no need for fatalism. Britain has done already 
in war what no other democracy has succeeded in doing. 
At Casablanca, it may be, the boldness that has been 
displayed in defence was worked out in dramatic detail 
for attack, with the same readiness to risk everything jin 
men and material that has brought victory to the Russians, 
At home, the challenge is no less apparent; it was 
the leitmotiv of the Beveridge debate. The statement of 
policy, made on Tuesday by Sir John Anderson, spoke 
with two voices. To some it seemed an acceptance of the 
plan, to others a denial. It was an excellent example, 
voiced by an honest parliamentarian and a sound adminis. 
trator, of the muffled and fumbling manner which demo- 
cratic politics have too often bred. He accepted all the 
basic assumptions upon which Sir William Beveridge 
founded his plan: the maintenance of employment, chil- 
dren’s allowances and a comprehensive medical service. 
He accepted in principle the proposal for a universal 
scheme of social insurance against unemployment, sickness 
and disability. He agreed, on behalf of the Government, 
to the supersession of the approved societies as the car- 
riers of social insurance, a method of administration which 
more than anything else has cabined and confined British 
social services in the past generation. But he hedged the 
Government's acceptance of the plan with so many reser- 
vations and conditions that very little that is specific was 
left by way of pledge. The approved societies may go, 
except as agents; there will be children’s allowances, at 
the rate of §s. 2 week instead of 8s. For the rest, time will 
tell. There is to be no Ministry of Social Security, only 
a nebulous nucleus. The basic provision for old age, 
worked out in detail in the Beveridge plan, is to be super- 
seded by a strict insurance scheme, with contributions 
paying for benefits. The proposal to free workmen’s com- 
pensation from the defects both in cash and in kind which 
ruin the present system is shelved. Everything is made 
conditional upon future financial prospects and is “subject 
to further review.” ; 

This is neither lucidity nor daring ; it is not a spring- 
board, but a feather bed. For all its fair words, the 
Government lacks the courage cither to accept or refuse 
the Beveridge plan. Few less lucid or less daring speeches 
have been made than Sir John Anderson’s—except, of 
course, Sir Kingsley Wood’s. It is true that these outlines 
of a programme, if filled in aright, can add up to a pro 
gramme for social security ; it is equally true that, quali- 
fied and watered down, they can add up to a refusal. This 
week’s revolt was a movement of fear, fear that the plan 
may go by default in its detailed working out. 

The Government must say Yes or No. They cannot sit 
on the fence. If it is nonsense, as it is, for Mr Greenwood 
to say that pounds, shillings and pence are meaningless 
symbols, it is madness for the Government to refuse t0 
state how much it is prepared to spend on social security 
as a first charge upon both the national budget and the 
national income. Is the prevention of want to be a first 
charge in any event? That is the question that is being 
evaded. The total amount that can be spent is strictly 
limited ; it must be related to other commitments, both 
old and new. There is a serious financial problem 
involved. But the arrangement of priorities must precede 
the making of the final budget. To make the future 
a gigantic pigeon-hole for social and economic plans 1s 
risk the same fate that has’ befallen democracy elsewhere. 
Before the spring, British parliamentary government 
has the chance to prove, in battle abroad and in policy 
at home, that the free people of this country are 4 
capable of facing with faith both the terror without 
and the terror within—to the discomfiture of the totali- 
tarian rivals that crowd upon them. 
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Finlandia 


# Finnish presidential election passed off under a 
veil of unparalleled obscurity. Up to the last, it 
remained uncertain whether Marshal Mannerheim would 
stand, and one vote was in fact cast for him by a member 
of the Agrarian Party, in spite of his refusal to be adopted 
ys a candidate. M. Risto Ryti, the first president of 
Finland to be elected to a second term, was returned 
with an overwhelming majority by the three hundred 
members of the electoral college. There were twenty- 
four abstentions and the three remaining candidates, who 
included the first president of independent Finland, 
M. Stahiberg, polled only six votes between'’them. Once 
Marshal Mannerheim had declined to stand and M. Ryti 
had received the formal support of the Prime Minister, 
M. Tanner, and the Social Democratic Party, the result was 
a foregone conclusion. Yet the size of M. Ryti’s majority 
was less inevitable and must be regarded as an endorse- 
ment of official policy by an overwhelming majority of 
electors. In no Axis country, and in no other satellite 
state, could an election held to-day in similar circum- 
stances be regarded as anything but a farce. In Finland, 
the result must be considered to be to some extent repre- 
sentative, in spite of the curious failure to advertise the 
names of the candidates until extremely late in the day, 
and’ the less surprising failure to canvass any alternative 
policy. It is unlikely that the actively pro-German caucus, 
which certainly exists, would interfere overtly with the 
electoral machine. Indeed, Marshal Mannerheim, the only 
alternative candidate who could seriously have challenged 
the re-election of M. Ryti, would have represented no 
more than a change of personality. His policy has been 
consistently identified with that of the Ryti-Tanner 
Government—prosecution of the war and collaboration, 
within limits, with Germany. 

on Boe: election _— have understated the 
strength o opposition. M. Ryti’s policy enjoys general 
though faint-hearted support. His mandate, if a diction 
was really conducted in a democratic manner, has been 
strongly renewed. Yet there has been, since the end of 
last November, a significant change of tone in the Finnish 


' press, and of emphasis in Finnish politics. The burning 


question—the possibility of concluding a separate peace 
with Russia—has been discussed openly, even in the 
press. At the same time, the two corollaries, the possi- 
bility of attaining deeper understanding with the United 
States and closer co-operation with Sweden, have been 
widely discussed, too. At the end of November, 1942, the 
general tone of the Finnish press ceased, for the first 
time since the start of the Russian war, to be anti- 
Swedish and began to stress the advantages of closer 


Scandinavian co-operation. The possibility of pushing co- 
operation to the extent of actual federation, and also 
though implicitly, of extricating Finland from participa 
tion in the war, was discussed in two books published 
last autumn. The first, “ We Will Not Be Choked,” by 
a writer claiming to be a soldier at the front, raises the 
basic problem of Finnish foreign policy—that Finland 
has two security problems, represented on the one hand 
by Russia, and on the other hand by Germany. The 
writer is unable to decide whether the Russian aim is to 
acquire a strategic frontier or whether it is to annihilate 
Finland. He is also unable to decide whether the Finnish 
Government genuinely believed that the presence of 
Germans in Finland would guarantee security. He feels 
German pressure to be as grave a danger as Russian 
enmity. The second book, “A United Scandinavia—the 
Necessity of To-morrow,” is written by a member of 
the Finnish Diet, who also held the post of leader writer 
on the paper, Arbetarbladet, from which he has been 
dismissed. The author explicitly advocates the creation of 
a Nordic Federal Government with a joint defence force. 
His book, which has appeared to many Finnish patriots 
to sketch a means of release from the dilemma of pro- 
Russian or pro-German dependence, has also tended to 
crystallise the discussion of war aims and of the condi- 
tions on which peace could be attained. 

The renewal of pro-Scandinavian sympathy and the 
feverish debates on foreign policy to which these books 
have given rise emphasise a dissatisfaction with official 
policy which has undoubtedly been growing ever since 
it became plain, in the winter of 1941-42, that Germany 
could not win a blitzkrieg in Russia. Now that the siege 
of Leningrad has been raised and it is obvious that 
Germany will not even win a war of attrition, competent 
opinion in Finland has come to fear that alliance with 
Germany was a grave error. The maintenance of support 
for M. Ryti and M. Tanner seems to be due solely to 
an inability to devise any practical method of escape. 
This mood is reflected in the press by renewed affirma- 
tion that Finland is a special case, that the country is 
primarily fighting its own war and that the alliance with 
Germany is in the nature of a coincidence. Suomen 
Sosialidemokraati, a paper which has contrived to main- 
tain a more or less oppositional standpoint, urged last 
December that Finland still regards the present war 
solely as a continuation of the Winter War. There is an 
attempt to prove that Finnish policy is, as certain Swedish 
observers have suggested, an armoured version of Swedish 
neutrality. Coupled with this dominant theme is a 
powerful and growing defeatism. A Finnish journalist 
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wrote in Ajan Suunta, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
innish independence, 
~~ while we celebrate Independence Day, I feel 
certain that those who have fallen and do not see the 
proof of the immaturity of Finnish independence are 
the happiest. They are spared seeing how vain was their 
sacrifice. 
The presidential election was held at a real crisis in the 
history of the Finnish state, at a time when a nation 
which has just celebrated a quarter of a century of inde- 
pendence faces the distinct possibility of a total loss of 
sovereignty. Walter Lippman’s recent article in the New 
York Herald Tribune, declaring that the Allies cannot 
develop such military strength that they can afford to 
support an anti-Russian diplomacy in the east, has created 
widespread depression among a people which increasingly 
realises that it has backed the losing horse. 

The situation has been more realistically, and more 
accurately, summed up by a Swedish writer, Alva Myrdal, 
who has pointed out that, as things are to-day, Finland’s 
fate will in fact be decided by Russia, but that the 
sympathetic intervention of Great Britain and the United 
States might prove a decisive factor. In the circumstances, 
what should Finland do? If it is assumed, as seems 
probable, that there is a small but influential anti-war 
group in Finland, and that this group remains a minority 
only because there is a general disbelief in its ability to 
come to terms with the Soviets, is there a basis for nego- 
tiation? The Russian attitude is not clear. There is a 
prima facie case for supposing that the Soviet Union is 
more interested in the acquisition of a secure frontier 
than in the absorption of the Finnish nation. A recent 
article by S. Zaslavsky, a Soviet journalist who is close 
to the Foreign Office, definitely suggests that Russia is 
concerned to recover, in the main, its 1941 frontiers. But 
if Stalin is in fact not anxious to incorporate Finland in 
the Soviet Union, it can hardly be supposed that he would 
be content with frontiers less advantageous than the 
frontiers of 1941, including the Hangd base. For the 
Finns, by a catastrophic error of judgment, have unhappily 
proved the Russian thesis that their territory does con- 
stitute a springboard for German attack. It would have 
been better in the long run to have suffered the martyrdom 
of Greece and Norway and to have gone down in support 
of those principles of democracy which most Finnish 
patriots still proclaim, and to have won thereby the 
confidence of Russia and of the world. 

To-day, the optimists in Finland base their hopes on 
the Atlantic Charter. Invoking the recognition of national 
sovereignty contained in the Allied declaration, against 
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which they are in fact fighting, they cherish the belief 


that the western democracies, and in particular the United 
States, with which Finland is not at war, will plead the 
cause of Finnish independence at the conference table. 
They have perhaps not fully realised that, whatever 
extenuating circumstances can be pleaded, and there are 
many, the Red Army has reason to know that Finland has 
been Germany’s most effective European ally. On the 
northern sector of the front, the conspicuous lack of 
success which has attended the arms of the German com- 
mander, Colonel General Dietl, has been masked only 
by the exploits of the Finns. However much the world 
may acknowledge that Finland is fighting, not for 
Germany, not even for Eastern Karelia and Greater 
Finland, but for the 1939 frontiers, the time has come 
when the Finns cannot advocate their “special case” 
without breaking with Germany. Indeed, the break has 
been delayed over long. The case for Finland would be 
clearer and more impressive if peace had been made 
when the pre-Winter War frontiers were recovered in the 
autumn of 1941. The decision to take the line of least 
resistance since then, to acquiesce in the fait accompli 
of partial German occupation and dependence on German 
food supplies, has already almost completely undermined 
the support which Allied sympathisers could give to this 
least disagreeable enemy. Each day’s delay in making 
the break aggravates the weakness of the Finns’ position, 
and makes it more likely that they must bear the full 
consequences of their own decision to make war. 

In reply, the Finnish Government may plead that 
dependence on Germany for foodstuffs, for grain and 
sugar, is almost complete. Economic subjection has gone 
very far in the past two years. This aspect of the problem 
is discussed in detail in an article on page 238. It would 
be difficult for Britain and America, so long as they do 
not control the north coast of Norway, to supply the 
deficiency. It would be difficult for Russia and virtually 
impossible for Sweden to do so. But there is no agree- 
ment among competent observers that the supply of 
Finland from other than enemy sources is completely 
impossible. As the price of Finland’s withdrawal from 
the war, it might not prove exorbitant. In any case, 
from the Finnish standpoint, defeatism on this issue must 
imply disaster in the long run. A reversal of policy may 
be difficult, but its maintenance will be catastrophic. 
Words alone will not drive home the claim to be different 
from all other satellites, to be in the Axis, but not of it; 
it needs to be reinforced by decisive action. It has been 
placed in grave doubt by the result of the presidential 
election. 


The Nursing Profession 


HE shortage of nurses is one of the most serious 


limiting factors on the expansion of the health ~ 


services, to which Sir John Anderson committed the 
Government on Tuesday. In fact, in many places the 
shortage prevents them from being adequately main- 
tained at their present level. Nor is the shortage the result 
of the war, although the present state of the labour market 
may have intensified it. The Athlone Committee, 
appointed in November, 1937, to inquire into the shortage, 
found that the intake of probationers was maintained ; 
it was the demand for nurses that had grown. There 
was then an apparent shortage on establishment in 
the London County Council’s general hospitals of 355 
nurses, but that the real position was more serious since 
the Council, owing to the difficulty of obtaining staff 
nurses, released fourth year probationers for staff nurse 
duties. There was in fact a shortage of 611 staff nurses 
and an excess of 296 first year probationers. On 
March 31, 1938, the Committee was informed, 151 out 
of 621 authorised posts for female nurses in Surrey 
County Council hospitals were unfilled despite repeated 
advertisements, and the Nursing Times carried 17,119 


advertisements for nurses in 1937, compared with 6.429 
in 1934. Since the war, the Medical Research Council's 
committee on tuberculosis has reported that on June 30, 
1942, an immediate enrolment of 1,200 nurses was neede 
for sanatoria and for TB beds in emergency hospitals in 
England and Wales; and, on February 4th this yeat; 
replying to a parliamentary question about the shortage 
of hospital accommodation for maternity cases, - 
Minister of Health stated that more maternity beds will 
be provided in the near future “if staff can be found. 
In sum, the country’s hospitals, it was stated last week, 
need 10,000 nurses, and the Minister of Labour has s¢t 
up a National Advisory Council to advise him on how 
they can be found. Viewed against the vast number 
women who have been called up or directed into wat 
work, this number does not seem large. But women 
cannot be compelled to become nurses any more - 
they can be compelled to become teachers or members ° 
any other profession. The Minister of Labour must rely 
on voluntary recruitment, on appeals and advertisements, 
to obtain the ten thousand. But before he can launch 2 
recruiting campaign, he must be sure that the conditions 
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of work and the pay of nurses are on a par with those 
of other professions. Since the Athlone Committee re- 
ported, in December, 1938, salaries have considerably 
improved, and national scales have now been recom- 
mended in the first report of the Nurses’ Salaries Com- 
mittee, which has been sitting since November, 1941, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Rushcliffe. 

The following table shows the salaries recommended 
by the Rushcliffe Committee for female hospital nurses— 
its proposals for other nurses will be made shortly : 























| | | Total 
Starting | ‘ Maximum 
Category of Nurse Auanel names | Maximum Emolu- Salary 
) Golery nerease | Salary ments | and 
, H | Emolu- 
} | ments 
} } oF. 
; £ £ £ ‘ f 
Probationee . << ss 2.5: 40 5-10* 60-70* | 15 135-145* 
Geet MAE 2050s s case 100 5 140 | 90 | 230 
DN SE 6 5's < n9.0 os 130 10 180-200+ | 100 | 280-300: 
Qualified Sister Tutor ..| 230 10 280 =| 120 400 
Qualified Senior Sister 
WHE a caededcendnts 260 15 350 | 120 470 
\ssistant Matron§...... 275-400 15 | 400 | 150 550 
(Ree RS 450-700 30 =| 700 | 200 900 
* £5 increase at end of first year and second year, and £10 at end of third year, 
but before State Registration; another £10 after State Registration if under a 
four-years’ contract. + An additional service increment of £20 to be given after 
10 years’ service as Ward Sister. § In hospitals approved for the training of 


nurses, with 500 beds and over. 

The table is condensed from the Rushcliffe Committee’s recommendations for ali 
hospital nurses, and refers to those in general hospitals, children’s hospitals and 
fever hospitals. In TB institutions, the salaries of the lower grades are slightly 
higher. atrons «ind assistant matrons in hospitals with less than 500 beds have 
lower salaries, as do those in non-training hospitals. Scales have also been fixed 
jor night staff, home sisters, housekeeping sisters, departmental sisters, and 
* assistant nurses,”’ i.e., those not on the State Register. 


The Rushcliffe Committee considered it necessary to put 
a valuation on a nurse’s emoluments, that is, her board 
and lodging, laundry, uniform and so on, in order to 
make superannuation payments and benefits more 
standardised. At present, some local authorities estimate 
the value of emoluments as the amount a nurse would 
have to pay if she provided them herself, others as the 
actual cost to the hospital, while for non-resident staff 
the actual cash payment made to the nurse is taken into 
account for superannuation purposes. In voluntary hos- 
pitals, the value of emoluments is fixed by the Federated 
Superannuation Scheme. The Rushcliffe Committee re- 
commends that a nurse who is required to live out should 
have the whole cost of her accommodation provided by 
the hospital authority, though for superannuation purposes 
the fixed emoluments of resident nurses would be taken; 
but that a nurse who lives out by her own wish should 
receive a cash allowance, which would be equal to the 
valuation placed on the emoluments of a resident nurse, 
subject to a deduction for services provided by the hos- 
pital, such as meals when on duty and laundry. Thus the 
contributions paid by resident and non-resident nurses 
in the same grade and the pension benefits received would 
be the same. 

As can be seen from the table, the Rushcliffe Com- 
mittee’s scales, which have been commended by the 
Minister of Health to local authorities and voluntary 


_ hospitals, will put the nursing profession on a financial 


par with the teaching profession. The matron in charge 
of a big hospital will receive a maximum salary little, if 
anything, below the salary of a headmistress of a 
secondary school. The salaries and emoluments of sister 
tutors will compare favourably with those of assistant 
mistresses who do not normally receive a living allowance. 
hose of staff nurses and probationers will be on a par 
with the salaries of junior certificated teachers. In fact, 
a staff nurse in her. first year, after four years’ 
salaried training, will be receiving as much as a newly 
qualified doctor receives for a “ house” job after a much 
longer training which he has had to finance himself. 
But, though the new scale of salaries may be regarded 
as fully adequate and, in fact, generous, they cannot be 
considered apart from the conditions of service which, 
though frequently exaggerated, are in many hospitals 
Such as, in the words of the Athlone Committee, “ would 


not be tolerated in most occupations open to educated — 


women.” The most frequent complaint is the long hours 
worked, and it is worth noting that, though a reduction 
'0 96 hours a fortnight, was urged by the Athlone Com- 
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mittee, the same recommendation has had to be made by 
the Rushcliffe Committee four years later.. The trouble 
is that the long hours, besides being an effect of the 
shortage of nurses, are also a cause of it. If an additional 
10,000 nurses are recruited, the 96-hour fortnight, sub- 
ject, of course, to emergency demands, could probably be 
brought into national operation. But the fact that it can- 
not be guaranteed is likely to act as a deterrent to new 
recruits, 

Long hours are not the only condition of service com- 
plained of. In some hospitals, the discipline imposed is 
often irksome and unnecessary. The Athlone Committee 
was told of late leave being cancelled because a proba- 
tioner was three minutes late for breakfast ; of a hospital 
which includes among its rules the following: “ Nurses 
and probationers must give obedience and submission to 
their sisters, not answering again under apparent provo- 
cation” ; and of one large hospital, “ in one of our largest 
cities,” where “ probationers and nurses are still liable 
to have their chests of drawers and cupboards inspected 
at any moment without warning.” Possibly the position 
has improved considerably since it reported—the LCC 
had already introduced new rules which were regarded 
by the Athlone Committee as “ an example of enlightened 
reform ’—but unless it is generally known that other 
hospital authorities have followed suit, the bad name 
that hospital discipline has incurred is likely to stick. It 
is significant that, even now, when other forms of national 
service impose considerable discipline, few women have 
opted for nursing when they were called up. 

There are other complaints: poor accommodation, bad 
food, inadequate notice of time off and an excessive 
amount of non-nursing duties. This last grievance was 
very largely being remedied before the war, but now the 
shortage of domestic staff in hospitals is probably as 
serious as the shortage of nurses. The result is that the 
latter, particularly probationers, have to do a considerable 
amount of domestic work, which intensifies the shortage 
of nurses and is another deterrent to recruitment. 
Probably, the Ministry of Labour would find its task of 
finding nurses far lighter if it relieved the shortage of 
domestic staff. 

But, above all these deterrents. there is the severe 
practical one known as “the gap.” Most hospitals will 
not take probationers until they are 18 years old. Except 
in fever hospitals or children’s hospitals, it is undesirable 
that the age should be reduced ; but few secondary school 
girls are willing to wait until then, or can afford to, and 
for elementary school girls the gap is longer. For a variety 
of reasons, including the closing of the gap, the General 
Nursing Council divided the preliminary state examina- 
tion into two, shortly before the war. The first part can 
now be taken at the age of 173, after a full year’s course 
in a secondary school or after a two years’ course in an 
evening institute. In normal times, if suitable teachers of 
the required subjects can be found, this should encourage 
a larger recruitment from secondafy schools. Ideally, they 
ought to provide all would-be nurses, but, at the time 
the Athlone Committee reported, they were only pro- 
viding, in the case of most hospitals, 50 per cent or less. 

Thus, in spite of the new salary scales, the Ministry of 
Labour’s task will not be easy. It should be realised that 
10,000 additional nurses means 12,500 probat‘oners, since 
at least 20 per cent of the latter do not survive the first 
year—though this wastage may be reduced as more 
are recruited with a higher educational standard. Fut, 
whatever the actual number wanted, it is to be hoped that 
the recruiting campaign will be conducted realistically. 
As the Medical Research Council’s committee on tuber- 
culosis stated, emphasis is too often laid on the sacrifices 
demanded, instead of on the fact that nursing is an 
interesting and, in the future at least, a well paid and 
well regulated profession. The shadow of Florence 
Nightingale has lain too long upon it. Nor should the 
campaign stress too exclusively the importance of nursing 
as a national service—though it is undoubtedly true. 
Patriotism is not enough ; if nursing is made an attrac- 
tive profession, as now seems likely, the recruiting cam- 
paign should concentrate on pointing it out. 
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lhe Middle tast—I 





Food 


“ LL the politics of the country to-day are bread, 
carrots, potatoes, beans and radishes.” This state- 
ment appears in the Syrian newspaper Echos de Syrie ; 
and, although the list 1s rather lavish for the meagre diet 
of most Middle Easterners, the fact is indisputable. 
Food is the principal concern of all the people living 
between the Bosphorus and the Hindu Kush. The Middle 
East covers countries whose economic tradition is one of 
scarcity. In times of normal harvest, there is enough to 
go round, even at the very low level of consumption of 
the great mass of the people. The area is usually self- 
supporting. But if any major disturbance intervenes—a 
bad harvest, civil war, the threat of invasion, then the 
narrow margin of sufficiency disappears, the poorest 
starve and the middle class resort to the black market 
which merchants and land owners, great and small, 
immediately provide. The hoarder, the profiteer, the 
regrater and forestaller are dominant types in the 
economic history of the East. This war, which has dis- 
turbed far less precarious economies, has created condi- 
tions of shortage throughout the Middle East. In some 
areas, for example, parts of Persia, shortage has developed 
into something close on famine. These difficulties are due 
in the first place to a bad harvest in 1941. Lack of trans- 
port has aggravated the initial shortage. The uncertainties 
of war encouraged hearding, even before there were any 
definite signs of stringency. Axis propaganda is busy in 
each country fomenting the sense of insecurity and 
blaming the Allies for it; and unhappily it is in the 
interests of speculators and hoarders to magnify the Axis 
rumours and, by creating sudden movements of violent 
demand, to force up prices still further. A contributory 
cause im countries occupied by Allied armies is the high 
rate of employment and the good wages earned by 
thousands of casual workers; their new prosperity 
increases the pressure on shrinking food supplies. 

The result is a cost of living rocketing up, a rising 
currency circulation, sinking confidence in the currency 
itself, and an undercurrent of political suspicion and 
unrest. Between August, 1939, and July, 1942, the cost 
of living in Egypt rose 130 per cent—unofficial estimates 
put it much higher. Palestine’s cost of living has gone up 
by nearly 100 per cent in the same period. In Turkey 
the rise may well be twice as great as the estimated 107 
per cent, because of black market dealings. In Persia, 
where the economic crisis is most serious, some observers 
put the rise at about 500 per cent. The circulation figures 
tell the same story. Since June, 1939, the currency circu- 
lation has more than- doubled in Iraq, quadrupled in 
Palestine and trebled in Syria, Turkey and Egypt. In 
Persia, it has trebled since early 1940. 

in Britain, a very intricate system of controls keeps 
inflationary tendencies in check and ensures a fair distri- 
bution of supplies. The supplies and prices of basic food- 
stuffs are controlled by the Government. These foods 
are distributed through an elaborate rationing system. A 
great army of civil servants works with probity and 
industry to control Government purchasing and distribu- 
tion. The mounting head of income is drained off through 
stringent taxation and a big and constant drive for volun- 
tary savings. Finally, there are severe penalties for those 
who_infringe the food regulations, and these penalties are 
enforced. To work at all, the control requires the honest 
co-operation of millions of people, not least of the con- 
sumers themselves. The only solution of the food crisis 
in the Middle East would be the introduction of similar 
measures; and the attempt to introduce them into 
economies which for generations have been geared to 
scarcity, black markets, hoarding and the devil-take-the- 


hindmost, is the whole story of politics in the Middle — 


East for the last eighteen months. 
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and Politics 


The problem is at once most difficult anc most urgent 
in Persia—most difficult because the shortages are severer 
there than anywhere else, most urgent because good rela- 
tions between the Allies and the Persians now and after 
the war are at stake. Persia is normally self-sufficient : 
yet, during the course of 1942, there were conditions 
approaching famine in Laristan, Khuzistan, Fars, Jahrum 
and Bushire. The reasons for this were complex. The 
Allied occupation upset the peasants, who began to hoard. 
The tribes, taking advantage of the confusion, returned 
to brigandage and pillage. This discouraged potential 
sellers still further. Transport was very much taken up 
by the passage of supplies to Russia. Added to 
all this was the Government’s inability to ration, to check 
and punish hoarding, to drain off by savings and taxation 
the extra money which thousands of Persians were earning 
with the armies of occupation. ; 

This is the background of the food and currency con- 
troversy between the Persian and British Government. 
In May, 1942, a currency agreement was reached fixing 
the exchange rate at 129 rials to the £. The Persian 
Government were to provide the armies of occupation 
with the currency they needed, and the British Govern- 
ment would cover the issue in London, 40 per cent of it in 
gold and 60 per cent in sterling. But each time the British 
have requested a fresh issue of currency, the Persian 
Government and the Majlis have resisted, on the grounds 
that it would only increase inflation and that no more 
money could be issued until more food reached the 
country—to which the British could only reply that the 
food was there but hoarded. This wrangle has been settled 
for the time being by the agreement of December 4th, in 
which the Persian Government agreed to introduce 
rationing, and to enforce fair distribution ; transport was 
to be placed under a joint Anglo-American-Persian Com- 
mittee ; and, given the fulfilment of these two conditions, 
the Allies agreed to ship in more grain. 

Egypt and Turkey are having similar difficulties with 
their grain producers and merchants. The Nahas 
Ministry, guided and advised by the Middle Eastern 
Supply Centre, has at least taken active steps to meet 
the shortages. The area under cotton has been cut down 
drastically and grain grown instead. Supplies of fiour are 
satisfactory, or would be, were it not for hoarding. Bread. 
oil and textiles are the three weak spots. In September, 
severe penalties were introduced for the adulteration of 
bread. In the same month, all supplies of cotton seed and 
cotton seed oil disappeared from the market when the 
dealers tried to compel the Government to raise the fixed 
price—the fixed price of cotton had just been raised to 
cover costs of production. Sugar and kerosene were 
rationed but the system worked badly—the staff of the 
Egyptian Ministry of Supply is neither large nor trust- 
worthy enough for the task of supervision ; but now 
that kerosene rationing has been abandoned, the situation 
is even worse. Cheap textiles are desperately short, and 
the Government has introduced the experiment, both for 
oil and clothing, of buying up a percentage of the supply 
ans selling it “i baw gesens to the poor. The main - 

ty is probably of co-operation from an ignoran 
and undisciplined people. When this summer King Farouk 
gave an example to the landlords of selling his wheat (0 
the Government at the fixed price, none of the larg¢ 
landowners followed suit—the Regent of Iraq incidentally 
gave the same example with the same result. On the side 
of the buyers, the Minister of Commerce summed up the 
difficulty not only for Egypt but for the entire Middle 
East: “The . . . public is responsible for the increase 
in prices by its eagerness to purchase from those who 
disregard the law.” 

In Turkey, Governmental policy has changed several 
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times in recent months. When the Sarajoglu Cabinet 
came in in July, the Government was committed to a 
policy of buying up and distributing the whole wheat 
harvest. This scheme was first modified, then abandoned 
completely. Prices were left to find their own level in the 
hopes that this would tempt the hoarders to release their 
stores. Municipalities were left to look after their local 
hoarders. The result was not satisfactory. Hoarding con- 
tinued, not only in foodstuffs but in vital household needs 
such as olive oil. Even the price of textiles and fuel, which 
are controlled, rose nearly 100 per cent. In November, 
new measures were announced. To the poorest tenth of 
the population, the Government would distribute food 
at special low prices. All products of state factories— 
which in Turkey cover a wide range of goods—would be 
sold only at controlled prices. At the same time, a drastic 
capital levy was introduced to drain off the hoarders’ 
accumulations. The effects of this tax are only now 
beginning to be felt. Its intake should be £T500 million, 
four-fifths from Istanbul. The first arrests of defaulters 
have taken place, with the penalty of confiscation and 
penal servitude. 

In Iraq and Syria, the supply situation appears to have 
been slightly better, for both have produced a sizeable 
food surplus. Moreover, in Syria, family ration cards 
have been introduced, while in Iraq, the Government has 
taken over the whole wheat harvest, apart from the 
peasants’ immediate needs for food and next year’s sowing. 
Even so there are signs of the same problem. The British 
Legation and the Iraqi Government are compelled at 
regular three-monthly intervals to scotch Axis rumours. 
backed by local black marketeers, that the presence of 
British troops is causing, or is likely to cause, a shortage. 
In Syria, the political crisis of July which saw the resigna- 
tion of the Ahmad Dauq Ministry in Lebanon and the 
taking over of the Cereals Office by the Prime Minister, 
concerned food supplies only. The former President of 
the Cereals Office, Fariz al Khuri, resigned, declaring that 
the obstruction of the large landowners and greed of the 
merchants made his work impossible. Ahmad Dauq then 
visited Damascus to discuss Lebanon’s food supplies—the 
Lebanese depend upon the Syrian surplus—and promptly 
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The Russian Blitzkrieg 


The past week has been the most crucial one in the 
history of this war—since the French collapse in June, 1940. 
The whole southern front of the Germans is crumbling. The 
spectre of a Napoleonic defeat has appeared before Hitler 
with an amazing suddenness. A week or so ago, it still 
looked as if the Russians were scoring brilliant successes in 
a campaign for limited objectives ; they were recapturing the 
Caucasus and driving into the Donetz basin. The Germans 
were apparently still resolved to defend the ground they 
held as well as they could. Then the sudden capture ol 
Kursk wholly changed the position. Their old line in the 
eastern Ukraine was broken at one of its most important 
points. The break-through at Kursk may well appear in a 
historical perspective as the Sedan of the east. The events 
which followed can, in a sense, be compared to the collapse 
of the Maginot line. Within a few days the Russians re- 
gained Shakhty, Voroshilovgrad, and nearly the whole ot! 
the Donetz basin. From Bielgorod and Kursk they en- 
veloped Kharkov by overwhelming, top-speed moves, in 
which their superiority in the field proved itself to an extent 
altogether unsuspected by the German High Command. It 
was in the days which followed the capture of Kursk that 
the Germans made the first hints at a deep withdrawal all 
along the southern front. Rostov was apparently to be given 
up ; but the German divisions there were to fight a long and 
stubborn delaying battle to enable the main forces to dis- 
cntangle themselves from the traps and pockets inside the 
Donetz bend. But the city’s defenders were taken by sur- 
Prise by the Russian crossing of the unfrozen stretch of the 

n to the south-west. The “gateway to the Caucasus 
was probably stormed and taken by the Russians too early 
‘0 allow for an orderly German retreat from the Donetz 
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resigned. It was at this point that the Prime Minister, 
taking over the Cereals Office, introduced coupon ration- 
ing, set on foot a new search for hoarded supplies, made 
the cultivators in a village collectively responsible for 
deliveries, and the municipalities responsible for distribu- 
tion. Satisfactory arrangements were also reached with the 
Lebanon. Since that time, the situation has improved. 

The troubles of the Middle Eastern Governments in 
dealing with shortages, hoarding, profiteering and the like 
are only in appearance “ internal” to each country. In 
reality the Great Powers are involved ; and each state is 
involved with its neighbour. The neighbouring states 
depend upon each other to meet the crisis, for the defici- 
ency areas of the Middle East can be most quickly 
assisted by the neighbouring surplus areas, not by expen- 
sive shipments from overseas. Turkey needs Egyptian 
rice ; Palestine needs Egyptian eggs; Lebanon needs 
Syrian grain ; Iraq and Syria can help to supply Persia. 
The great obstacle to the development of this system 
of mutual aid is the political divisions of the area. Natura! 
irrigation areas run straight across political frontiers. 
Transport is undeveloped, and is anything but regionally 
conceived. Moreover, political suspicion and economic 
nationalism disturb the possibilities of exchange. “ Not 
an egg must leave Egypt until the price of wheat has been 
lowered at home” was a typical and not unnatural press 
comment on the Egyptian transaction with Palestine. 

The Allies are implicated because they are there. They 
ere the hourly butts of Axis propaganda. In some states 
they have mandatory responsibility. They are bound to 
the area by alliances—Britain is especially involved in 
Middle Eastern politics. To meet their responsibilities, 
they have already evolved a very remarkable and successful! 
piece of international economic machinery, the Middle 
Eastern Supply Centre, which has now for nearly two 
years been attempting to assist the Middle Eastern states 
with all their bewildering problems of supply. But scarcity 
and shortage and dislocation existed before the war. They 
will exist after it, to darken men’s minds and poison 
international relations, unless some of the lessons of this 
war are learnt and some of its experiments embodied in 
more permanent machinery. 
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basin. Then, two days after the fall of Rostov, Kharkov, 
too, fell. Whether the evacuation of Kharkov was also part 
of the German plan of retreat seems to be less certain, They 
may have hoped to keep the city even after the fall of 
Rostov, as they did last year. Whatever the truth, they surely 
intended to fight at least a long delaying action. Kharkov 
was defended by picked SS troops, and by at least two 
tenk divisions. Yet here, too, General Golikov’s soldiers 
overcame the defence by a feat of Blitzkrieg which matches 
all German precedents. With the loss of Kharkov, the 
Germans have virtually forfeited the whole of the eastern 
Ukraine, with its enormous agricultural and industrial 
wealth, and with its well-developed rail network. 


* * * 


The Next Stage 


The next stage of the campaign depends on a varicty 
of factors which it is still difficult to assess. During the 
whole Russian campaign, the shape of the railways (rather 
than the shape of the rivers) dominated the course of the 
fighting. After the loss of their east Ukrainian communica- 
tions, the Germans have to rely for supplies on the western 
Ukrainian rail network of which Kiev is the centre. In a 
straight line, about 280 miles lie between Kharkov and 
Kiev. The distance between Stalingrad and Kharkov is 
400 miles. If the speed of the Russian advance is maintained 
(and it has been on the increase recently), the fighting 
may well shift, not to the Dnieper, but beyond. The 
question is whether the Russian communications and supply 
services will allow the offensive to sweep forward at the 
same rate as hitherto. The Russians are very confident about 
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this, and the fact is that the offensive has so far gathered, 
and not lost, momentum as it has advanced. Another in- 
calculable factor is the weather. The spring thaw may im- 
pede movement, though this year’s mild winter ought to 
produce a correspondingly “mild” thaw. The fact that 
the Russians have won the battle for the railways in the 
eastern Ukraine makes them less dependent on the weather 
than are the Germans. This is one of the cumulative advan- 
tages of the offensive. Another one is that the fighting on 
the southern front is bound to react upon the position in 
the centre and in the north. A deep Russian advance into 
the western Ukraine would force the Germans to shorten 
the front by retreats on the other sectors. Orel, Rzhev, 
Vyazma and some other hedgehogs would become unten- 
able. The outlook from the German point of view may 
become almost catastrophic. Its foretaste has been clear in 
General Dittmar’s recent comments. His only hope now 
is that the Germans during their retreat will enjoy the 
advantages of space, as the Russians did before. The impor- 
tant difference is that the Russians were retreating in their 
own territory, whereas the Germans have to withdraw 
through space filled with enemies. “Space” is not a 
military or political blank submitting passively to the man- 
oeuvres of enterprising commanders. This has already been 
illustrated by the speed with which the present Russian 
offensive has overcome towns numbering hundreds of 
thousands or even a million of inhabitants, though the 
Russians themselves during their retreat were able to hold 
out in these towns for much longer. Another advantage 
of the offensive is that, as the Russians advance, the guer- 
rillas, who have so far not been very prominent, will 
come again into play. Yet the problem of space exists 
nevertheless ; and who will benefit by it—the Russians 
or the Germans—depends on the size of the Russian 
reserves and on the degree of the German exhaustion. 
Russian superiority, it should not be forgotten, is relative ; 
its margin is determined by the rate of losses inflicted on 
the Germans. 


wo x tt 


Wartime Politics 


It is an old trick of the Nazis to accuse their opponents 
of having committed this or that devilry when they in fact 
propose to commit it themselves. It is a politicians’ trick ; 
the Nazis are first and foremost politicians. A version of 
the same trick has lately been seen in this country. Certain 
Tory circles have accused their political opponents of having 
broken a non-existent political truce. This they have done 
not because they really wish all lips to remain sealed on 
controversial questions, but because they think the time 
ripe to express their own views on these questions with the 
utmost vigour and acerbity. Thus they prepare the way for 
their own partisan pleas, by accusing the other side of 
making their own pleas illegitimately. These pleas should 
certainly be stated. It is all to the good that the fundamental 
issues which surround, say, the Beveridge Report, should be 
stated frankly and strongly by all parties. Only by this 
means can the forgotten man in modern politics, the citizen, 
be given the grounds on which to make his choice and 
decision. The electoral truce, due to war conditions, has 
meant that he is only seldom stimulated to agreement or 
opposition by speeches on the hustings. On the wireless 
there is a disdain of the issues that count, not because 
of the war, but because of the peculiar technical monopoly 
and state connection enjoyed by the BBC. Every oppor- 
tunity therefore for showing the dividing lines of opinion 
about the future of policy should be taken, in the press 
and elsewhere. It is a good thing, for the Left even more 
than for the Right, that the Conservatives have made their 
démarche against the Catering Bill; the electorate now 
knows where they stand. It will be a bad thing if all the 
* crucial differences which underlie the parties’ estimation of 
the Beveridge Report are hidden by a conventional and 
formal agreement. 


* 


This is why it was a surprising act for Mr Greenwood, 
apparently without consulting the rank and file of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, to associate himself with a 
Commons motion, not accepting the Beveridge Report as 
such, but simply welcoming it as indicating the lines on 
which future policy might proceed. Coupled with him in 
this motion was Sir Arnold Gridley. It is nonsense to 
suppose that Mr Greenwood and Sir Arnold Gridley could 
ever contemplate working in double harness ; and, in the 
debate, although Sir Arnold spoke in favour of a Ministry 
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of Security, extended insurance and children’s allowances, 
his insistence on their costliness meant that, in effect, he 
opposed the plan while Mr Greenwood supported it. At 
first sight, the motion which they both supported seemed 
simply a formal act, to permit of the widest possible dis- 
cussion in this week’s debate. Closer inquiry, however, 
showed that it was not agreed by the parties concerned ; 
that the Parliamentary Labour Party was from the first 
restive about Mr Greenwood’s action ; and, to their great 
credit, that the Liberals refused to associate themselves 
with this non-committal motion, preferring to put down 
a motion of their own _ explicitly supporting the 
Beveridge Report—as, indeed, the Labour Party, in view 
of the pronouncement of the National Council of Labour, 
should themselves have done. Since then, the issues have 
been crystallised by the Labour demand for a much more 
specific statement of Government policy. It was never more 
important in the whole history of British democracy that the 
issues which divide group from group and party from party 
should be stated. It is an immense step forward, and an 
essential condition of progress that there should be so wide a 
degree of agreement about the aims to be pursued. But there 
is nothing to be gained, and much to be lost, by concealing 
the disagreements that exist about the means to be pursued. 
The citizen has been disfranchised and set aside for so long 
that the least he is entitled to is a clear knowledge of the 
different views which are held by his would-be political 
leaders about the shape of government to come. 


x * * 


Ordeal In India 


Once again, Mr Gandhi is fasting, not this time “ unto 
death,” but for 21 days. His object appears to be twofold: 
to pin responsibility for his imprisonment and the recent 
disorders upon the Government of India ; and to secure his 
unconditional release. It is hard to see how this perilous 
experiment can prove anything but Mr Gandhi’s own 
admitted resolution and endurance. An attempt has been 
made by various Indian politicians, apparently under the 
inspiration of Mr Rajagopalachari, to use the occasion to 
bring together members of the warring groups to discuss a 
settlement. Actually, this experiment was doomed to fail 
from the start. The view of the Moslem League, inevitably, 
is, first, that if Mr Gandhi chooses to starve, it is his own 
business ; and, secondly, that if his object is to secure an 
Indian settlement which rules out Moslem claims his 
venture is irresponsible in the extreme. Nor has the reaction 
of non-Congress Hindus been more favourable. To the 
Hindu Mahasabha, Mr Gandhi’s fast is irrelevant to the 
Indian problem. In fact, of course, it is not irrelevant. 
It is a deliberate attempt by Mr Gandhi to blackmail the 
Government into accepting the Congress claims. Mr Gandhi 
knows very well that the mere fact of his fasting, and its 
dangers to him personally, must have considerable effects 
upon Indian sentiment and opinion. Three members of 
the Executive Council have resigned. The Viceroy has acted 
with caution and wisdom. He has offered to release Mr 
Gandhi during the duration of his fast, though, if he cannot 
be unconditionally released, the Mahatma prefers to remain 
in his present comfortable setting. The Viceroy has also 
permitted Mr Gandhi to see visitors. He has done every- 
thing in his power to prove the obvious—that is, that this fast 
is Mr Gandhi’s concern alone, and that none of its possible 
consequences can lie at the door of the Government 
India. While it is obvious that the playing of Mr Gandhi’s 
last card cannot in the least advance the solution of the 
Indian problem, it is enormously important that the curtain 
of secrecy which has overlaid Indian events for far too long 
should now be raised. It is plain that the terrorist campaign, 
which followed the Congress resolution and Mr Gandhi's 
arrest, a campaign deliberately planned and not in any sens¢ 
merely the consequence of the arrest, has failed. That is 
why Mr Gandhi has played his last card. Nevertheless, the 
problem remains, and it will be impossible for any person 
in this country to arrive at a final judgment about the 
rights and wrongs, and possible next lines of action, until, 
first, what has been happening in India is made generally 
known ; and, secondly, the proof which the Government 
of India claims to have about the precise inspiration of the 
recent terrorism is published in its entirety. 


* te * 


The Tunisian Puzzle 


_ _The week has brought some unpleasant developments 
in Tunisia. The Germans have attacked two American 
Positions, Sbeitla, the central Tunisian railway junction. 
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and Gafsa, an important road junction in the south. In the 
north, the first attack was repulsed. The Germans were 
pushed back to the Faid pass ; and both sides are said to 
have suffered heavy losses in tanks, on the American side 
heavy enough to delay an immediate Allied counter-oifen- 
sive. On Wednesday the onslaught was resumed; and Sbeitla 
has again been threatened. In the south, Gafsa has been 
evacuated by the Americans, and the Axis forces are still 
advancing. The German attacks are probably intended as a 
diversion to forestall the overdue Allied offensive. Incident- 
ally, they have done away with the weather argument, which 
was used to explain the lull in Tunisia. Even if the Germans 
are taking advantage of the fact that the ground has been 
drying out, the Allied spokesmen who forecast that the rainy 
season would last until the end of March ought perhaps 
to take a few supplementary lessons in meteorology. The 
other puzzling point bears upon the American losses, Von 
Arnim is said to have lost “at least 20 of his tanks.” If 
the Allied losses are in any reasonable proportion to that 
figure, it is somewhat difficult to understand why the knock- 
ing out of some twenty or even thirty Allied tanks should 
delay the campaign. It is now possible to get some picture of 
the enemy’s general strategy. The fall of Gafsa has removed 
a threat to Rommel’s positions behind the Mareth line. He 
has been assigned the task of pinning down Montgomery’s 
forces in front of it—its defences have been considerably 
strengthened during the last three months. Von Arnim is 
apparently still mustering fresh forces for a diversion on a 
larger scale than this week’s attack. The twin push towards 
Sbeitla and beyond Gafsa was, in all probability, a pre- 
liminary to this. Beyond the Mareth line the Eighth Army 
has occupied Ben Gardane, and is approaching the enemy’s 
positions, General Montgomery may succeed in breaking 
the line by a concentrated attack on the El Agheila pattern, 
or he may perhaps try to turn the Mareth line. In any case, 
the course of the Tunisian campaign will be decisively 
influenced by what the Desert Army is able to achieve. 


From Eight to Five 


The Government has at last accepted the principle of 
universal children’s allowances, but it is adopting a rate 
of 5s. a week instead of the 8s. proposed by Sir William 
Beveridge. According to Sir John Anderson, it was decided, 
before the publication of the report, that “ by far the best 
and most effective measure . . . is the fullest development of 
the various child welfare services, which bring the benefits 
directly to the children.” It is quite true that in many cases 
the provision of such services in kind is of greater value to a 
child than the money paid to his parents, which might 
easily be lost in general housekeeping expenditure. But there 
are serious drawbacks. In the first place, the principle 
abrogates parental responsibility instead of encouraging a 
greater sense of responsibility towards children. Secondly, 
it is almost impossible to be certain that the provision of 
such services is uniformly good throughout the country. 
Thirdly, it is almost as difficult to ensure that parents take 
advantage of such services as it is to ensure that the cash 
allowance is spent directly on their children. Sir John 
Anderson gave figures showing the number of children 
for whom school dinners were being provided, which he 
hopes will reach 2,000,000 before long. But this does not 
mean that all these children actually have dinner at school ; 
it has, for instance, been reported that many LCC school- 
children do not take advantage of the meals provided. Sir 
John Anderson admitted the problem of school holidays. 
There is the case of the under fives as well. Possibly, the 
Government intends to continue after the war the provision 
of day nurseries and so on; he stated that the Government 
sees no difficulty in providing services equivalent to 2s. 6d. 
per head of the taxpayers, against the 1s. assumed by Sir 
William Beveridge as the cost of school meals. But such 
services will tend to destroy family life instead of encourag- 
ing it—which is the prime object of children’s allowances. 
They are, or should be, relief measures when family life 
breaks down, as in wartime, or falls below the accepted 
Standard, Thus they should continue, and should be ex- 
panded, but in addition to adequate cash allowances, not 
instead of them. After all, the Truck Acts are only, a 
hundred years old. There is a further point. Sir William 
Beveridge’s 8s, was an average rate, but he proposed that 
the actual payment should be graduated according to the 
age of the child. Fhe Government has not made it clear 
whether it accepts the principle of graduation or not. 
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Insurance and Assurance 


In the course of his statement on the Beveridge plan 
for social security on Tuesday, Sir John Anderson, Lord 
President of the Council, informed the House of Commons 
that the Government had decided to accept Sir William 
Beveridge’s suggestion that the approved society system 
should be terminated, not because it had failed, but because 
there was no longer a place for it under changed condi- 
tions. This is a vastly important step forward; it attacks 
the administrative defect which has most of all restrained 
and restricted the practical benefits of British social insur- 
ance. One of the defects of the approved societies singled 
out for comment by Sir John is that the system is essen- 
tially one of unequal benefits for equal contributions, 
“however much the inequalities resulting from careful 
management or favourable sickness experience may be 
smoothed out by a measure of pooling of surpluses.” The 
Government has not allowed itself to be deflected from 
the logical—and right—course by the protests of some of 
the groups of approved societies, one of whom, the National 
Federation of Employees’ Approved Societies, has suggested 
in a memorandum that to abolish them altogether would. 
in their view, be a “serious blow to our democratic way 
of life, for the preservation of which millions of insured 
persons are to-day ready to make if need be the supreme 
sacrifice.” Sir John did not say how the machinery of the 
societies is to be fitted into the general scheme of social 
insurance, but pointed out that the Government would 
gladly consider any scheme by which they could continue 
to act as agents in the administration of the national scheme 
in some such manner as Sir William Beveridge had tenta- 
tively suggested. The Lord President, further, announced 
that the Government had agreed to Sir William’s proposal 
that death grants should be one of the benefits under the 
unified system of social insurance. The amount of the bene- 
fit, and the transitional arrangements needed to overcome 
the technical problems arising from the existing volume of 
voluntary insurance, are still under consideration. Finally, 
Sir John, not unexpectedly, announced that the Govern- 
ment does not propose to adopt Sir William’s suggestion 
that the business of industrial assurance should be con- 
verted into a public service. In other words, the Govern- 
ment has not yet faced the dilemma arising from the divorce 
of death benefit and health insurance from the indusirial 
life offices. 


Australian Beveridge 


The Australian Government has stolen a march on the 
British Government by introducing a social security plan 
for Australia. Last week, Mr. Chifley, the Commonwealth 
Treasurer, announced the creation of a national welfare 
fund of £A30 millions. From this will be paid an increase 
in the maternity grant, from a flat sum of £A5 to £A6 where 
there are one or two children and £A7 tos. where there are 
three or more, together with an allowance of 25s. a week 
for eight weeks, making £A15 for the first child and 
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£A17 10s. for the third and subsequent children, Other 
benefits include a funeral benefit not exceeding £AI5 for 
old age pensioners, an increase of 20 per cent in the 
standard war pension and allowances of 15s. a week for 
dependent wives and 5s. for unendowed children and in- 
valid pensioners. But Australia is beginning where Great 
Britain is ending, as national schemes for unemployment 
and sickness benefits have still to be introduced. The most 
interesting feature of the Australian plan is, in fact, the 
method that has been chosen for financing it. Unlike Sir 
William Beveridge’s proposals, social security in Australia 
is, apparently, to be financed cut of taxation instead of 
contributions. Thus, the national welfare fund is to be 
set up and fed by a transfer of £A30 millions a year from 
national revenue, or of one-fourth of the receipts from 
personal income tax, whichever is the lower. This naturally 
involves a considerable increase in the scope of income tax, 
which will reach incomes down to £AI04 a year, agaist a 
present exemption limit of £A156, although persons paying 
tax on the lowest incomes will be mainly those without 
dependants. Mr Chifley has thus done what contributed to 
Mr Fadden’s fall from office some eighteen months ago. 


* * * 


North Africa Command 


The appointment of General Eisenhower as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in North Africa, and the grouping under 
him of Britain’s best fighting men in positions of “im- 
mediate tactical control,” is a very happy dovetailing of the 
Allied commands. General Alexander is Deputy-Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; Air Chief Marshal Tedder as Air Com- 
~ mander-in-Chief, Mediterranean, will be responsible to 
General Eisenhower for all air operations ; and Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham fills the same position 
with regard to operations on sea. The prestige, authority, 
enthusiasm, determination, and organising ability of General 
Eisenhower will be invaluable in fusing all the various 
elements, American, British and French, in a fighting unity 
-—he alone can do it where the French are concerned—and 
at the same time, he has to advise and assist him men who 
know the difficulties and possibilities of Mediterranean 
iighting through years of hard experience. The general 
arrangement could not be better. Time and the fighting 
will prove its day-to-day working. Here the chief need is for 
faultless co-operation, technically between the three arms 
of the Services, and nationally, between the three peoples. 
It may be that some of the delays and disappointments 
in Tunisia have been due to some lack of integration on 
the Allied side. The most urgent problems. are concerned 
with air cover and the degree of fusion between the 
different Allied air forces. The position is apparently that 
three separate Commands have been organised under Air 
Chief Marshal Tedder: the Malta Command, under Air 
Vice Marshal Park, the Western Desert Command, under 
Air Chief Marshal Sholto Douglas, and the North West 
Africa Command, under General Spaatz, who is also Air 
Marshal Tedder’s Deputy for Air Operations. At the next 
stage of the hierarchy, Air Vice-Marshal Conyngham is 
in control of air support for the First and Eighth Armies— 
fighters and fighter bombers ; and his opposite number is 
General Dolittle, who commands the United States 12th 
Army Air Force. This seems a satisfactory arrangement 
from the standpoint of fusion on a national basis. Strategic 
and tactical unity has still to be proved in the field. 


* * * 


Rats on the Run 


In German Europe the signs of disintegration are too 
marked now to be dismissed as wish fulfilment. They are, 
after all, the obvious reaction to disaster of the quisling 
mind. Hitler’s difficulty is that, having built up his rule upon 
the most cynical and opportunist elements in Europe, his 
only chance of maintaining their “loyalty” was to maintain 
his success. Now the day of reckoning is at hand, and all 
through the occupied continent the men of the under- 
ground are drawing up the balance-sheet in jubilation and 
rising confidence, the quislings in desperation and fear. The 
new attitude has a hundred forms, but all amount to resist- 
ance to the previously overwhelming control of Germany. 
The differences are only of degree. In some cases, for 
example, the Hungarian and Roumanian authorities, resist- 
—_ “- Ny ae in a stiffened attitude towards the Nazis’ 
demands for more manpower to go and work or die at the 
front. In the case of Finland, and possibly Hungary, there 
are rumours, if nothing more, of attempted initiatives for a 
separate peace. Even the quislings most committed to 
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collaboration—a Doriot in France or a Pavelitch in Croata 
—seem to be casting around for ways to break their jj)- 
omened link with Nazism, and achieve some new 
ideological purity. The Nazis’ resources for meeting this 
crisis of confidence are not, of course, exhausted. In every 
occupied country the tide of terrorism is rising, againsi 
“liberals,” intellectuals, Jews. Behind many of the un- 
easy satellite governments stand desperate men who, having 
nothing but the certainty of violent death before them in 
the hour of Hitler’s defeat, are prepared to play the card 
of terrorism to the last losing trick—the Kvaterniks jn 
Croatia, Mihailov in Bulgaria, Horea Sima in Roumania. 
Yet a new terror can at the most only postpone the hour o! 
collapse. Terrorism is almost as hungry for manpower as the 
front itself. Men must search the houses, seize the victims. 
guard the prisons and man the machine guns. Nor is thi: 
new terror directed against the cowed and the beaten. The 
counter-terror is at work from mass work by guerillas in 
Poland, Jugoslavia and Greece, to individual assassinations, 
always of the worst quislings, a General Lukoff in Bulgaria, 
a Seffardt and a Reydon in Holland. Manpower is doubly 
short, quisling manpower threatened by the unseen 
assassins, Axis manpower to intensify the terror to check 
the counter-terror. There is no escaping the vicious circle. 
Hitler’s defeats are losing him active quisling supporters 
by the thousand just when his defeats makes him most 
dependent upon quisling support. 


* i * 


The Conditions ‘of Exporting 


Mr Morrison’s provincial progress goes on. In a speech 
at Nottingham, last week, he rounded off the survey oi 
future economic policy which has rendered him outstand- 
ing among Cabiner Ministers. His main theme was post- 
war exports. Exports would be more necessary than ever 
because of the decline in overseas income from investments 
and from shipping and financial services. It will be im- 
possible to maintain, let alone to increase, the standard oi 
living without more exports. Mr Morrison stated one true 
and crucial point. There is no fixed and set amount of 
world trade to be divided between the nations. The expan- 
sion of British exports need not mean the cutting of other 
countries’ sales by a corresponding amount. It will only 
mean this if world trade is restrained and restricted by 
tariffs and quotas. If world trade is expanded in the interests 
of all by the freest possible restoration of commerce and 
investment, there will be enough trade and to spare. Bui 
whatever trade there is will not fall automatically into the 
lap of British exporters. It will have to be worked for and 
won. Britain will need to sell, not what it wishes to sell. 
but what its customers wish to buy. Here in a nutshell is 
the problem of adaptability and adjustment which is funda- 
mental to the solution of all Britain’s economic and social 
problems. Without this mobility of resources to seize the 
opportunities of the future, there will indeed be stagnation 
and decay ; with it, there are bright vistas. 


* * * 


Retribution or Rescue ? 
Lord Vansittart’s Motion in the Lords 


That, in view of the systematic atrocities committed both 
oy the Gestapo and the German Army, remedies should be 
proposed before systematic extermination has gone beyond 
repair, 

led to a debate not on specific remedies, but on the old, old 
topic of Germans, Good or Bad. Lord Vansittart’s concrete 
proposal did not amount to more than a plea that al! 
British propaganda to Germany should be concentrated on 
retribution. “Tell them the remedy is in their own hands 
and that it is not a very difficult one ”—merely to overthrow 
an entire totalitarian regime after ten savage years of abso- 
lute power!—“but tell them, too, that retribution is not 
class conscious and will not recoil before numbers, how- 
ever great, if really guilty.” These numbers include the 
Gestapo and the German Army, which Lord Vansittart 
later interpreted widely to include all Germans: “I think 
that the German Army is the German People.” The sugges- 
tion is thus that the horrifying atrocities committed in 
Europe can be checked and the victims helped—that is 
Lord Vansittart’s chief point—by concentrating all Ger- 
man broadcasts on one theme only—the common guilt and 
common punishment of the German people. The Bishop of 
Chichester replied to uphold the innocence of some yal 
tions in Germany, pointing out, very properly, that the 
Gestapo had tortured Germans before other peoples, and 


its existence and activity between 1933 and 1939 were 
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proof of the degree of resistance to Hitlerism. But Lord 
Vansittart’s point was help for the victims, and the real 
answer to his proposed method was not made in the Lords’ 
debate at all. It appears in a moving pamphlet Ler My 
People Go by Mr Gollancz, who is as anxious as Lord 
Vansittart to save Hitler’s victims. Lord Vansittart rather 
passed over the problem of rescue. “ Of course, what I am 
proposing does not exclude . . . the extension of asylum, 
which I should very greatly welcome ; but that is only a 
palliative you cannot transport and lodge whole 
peoples.” Mr Gollancz insists that to concentrate on retri- 
bution can divert energy and action from rescue. 

Does not the insistence on retribution [he writes] fulfil a 
positive function: in the unconscious or semi-conscious, it is 
often an excuse for doing nothing . . . The proclamation of 
vengeance will bring back no single Jew from his nameless 
grave . . . will it prevent a single murder? If you tell them 
~~ SS Squads] that they will be shot after the war, will they 
orthwith revolt against their masters and be shot at once? 

It is imperative that the German people should learn 


what is ty mre But everything —— on how. Crude 
broadcasts, ed on retribution, could only have the result 


of producing . . . a determination to support the Government 
until what is called “ final victory,” lest worse should befall. 


* * * 


Firewatching and Production 


A contretemps has arisen between the Trades Union 
Congress and Mr Herbert Morrison. The TUC alleges that 
“a good deal of manpower is wasted on tedious routine 
fireguard duties, especially during daylight periods,” and 

t, after working long hours during the week, workers in 
> war factories have to put in too much extra time 
in firewatching or attending Home Guard parades. The 
General Council have therefore asked the Home Secretary 
to relax the firewatching regulations, and the War Office to 
excuse from attendance at Home Guard parades men who 
have reached a reasonable degree of proficiency, and for 
whom refresher courses could be arranged. Mr Morrison 
has gone some of the way to meet the TUC’s demands ; he 
has replied that he cannot abolish fire prevention duties in 
daylight hours altogether, but he is prepared to issue an 
Order legalising the informal arrangements for relaxation 
during the daytime, which have been adopted in some 
areas, Whether this concession will satisfy the TUC re- 
mains to be seen. The War Office reply has not yet been 
given, but it seems unlikely that they will agree to any 
dispensation, since they do not consider that refresher 
courses fulfil the same object as regular parades. While it 1s 
undoubtedly necessary to maintain the fire prevention 
afrangements in a state of preparedness, and to keep the 
Home Guard in efficient working order, there is a strong 
case, in the interests of production, for minimising the 
additional burdens which war workers are called upon to 
undertake. It seems likely that both absenteeism, which is 
always highest at week-ends, and timekeeping would be 
improved if week-end firewatching and Home Guard duties 
were lessened. Many complaints on this score have been 
made, especially from mining districts. No doubt some 
people will be found to accuse the workers and the miners 
of “slacking,” and trying to evade National Service. But 
in this matter, a sense of proportion is necessary, as also a 
sense of priorities. If excessive firewatching and Home 
Guard duties are definitely proved to be hindering pro- 
duction, by causing fatigue and bad timekeeping, then it 
would be wise, while the immediate dangers of fire bomb 
attack and invasion are, to say the least, remoter than they 
were, to relax the stringency of the arrangements and con- 
centrate on output—so long as this can be done without 
impairing the efficiency of the national fire prevention 
scheme and of the Home Guard. 


x * * 


The Nuffield Foundation 


Lord Nuffield has no heirs of his own to whom he can 
leave his vast fortune. Consequently, he has created them. 
He is handing over to trustees his shareholdings in the 
Nuffield Organisation, to the value of £10,000,000, as a 
capital fund, the income from which will be used to assist 
the following :—medical research and teaching ; the organi- 
sation and development of medical and health services ; 
scientific research and teaching in the interests of trade 
and industry ; the pursuit of social studies ; and the care 
and comfort of aged persons. Normally, the Trust's activi- 


ties will be confined to the United Kingdom, but in certain 
cases it will be extended to the Empire, and Empire stu- 
dents will be able to benefit from scholarships and assist- 
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ance in regard to the first and third items specified. There 
will doubtless be many who will disapprove of this gift, 
from the extremists, who regard all fortunes derived from 
private enterprise as ill-gotten, to others, who consider 
that objects such as are to be assisted from the Trust 
should be the responsibility of the state and should not be 
left to private charity. Others again will think that though 
a large fortune is justifiable, on the owner’s death it, or 
the larger part of it, should revert to the state in the form 
of estate duties and become part of the national revenue. 
Lord Nuffield, they will argue, has arrogated to himselt 
the right to decide priorities in national expenditure, 2 
right which should belong to the elected representatives ot 
the people. There is, perhaps, some force in this argument. 
On the other hand, there can be no doubt that, even in a 
completely socialised community, there will still be some 
individuals who will not fit into the plan. Private benefac- 
tions cannot take the place of a national system of educa- 
tion, of a national health service and of a national scheme 
for old age pensions. But in helping an old person, who 
for one reason or another is still in want in spite of a 
generous state pension, in encouraging and financing re- 
search into a new drug whose importance has still to be 
established, and in providing another year’s study to a 
scholar who has come to an end of his state grant, they 
will continue to fulfil a very genuine need. They cannot, 
and must not, replace state action, but they can prevent 
the machinery of state from grinding the faces of the 
enterprising and deserving. Lord Nuffield has earned the 
nation’s deep thanks. aa 


Shorter Notes 


In a Shorter Note on page 206 of The Economist, iast 
week, it was stated that the LCC had accepted the recom- 
mendation of its Education Committee that there should 
be no collaboration between the Council and the Fleming 
Committee. The LCC’s decision would have been made 
much clearer if reference had been made to a Note dis- 
cussing it more fully in the issues of January 3oth, page 
142. What the LCC is opposing is not collaboration 
with the Fleming Committee itself, but the sort of col- 
laboration between the public schools and_ state-aided 
schools envisaged in the Committee’s terms of reference. 


* 


The following table gives the number of civilian 
casualties in air-raids since September, 1939:— 





Injured and Total 
Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualtie - 
Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
Ce eee 20,863 21,839 42,702 
1942 :— 
January to June.... 1,838 1,922 3,760 
Gs Sedaka hla 411 871 1,282 
0 Se 403 509 912 
September ......... 207 238 445 
a oreee 229 370 599 
November ......... 24 38 62 
December. ........ 109 201 310 
1943 :— 
FEES 328 507 835 
Totals to date.... 48,188 56,997 105,185 


Of those killed in January, 107 were men, 145 were women, 
and 76 were children under 16. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





All American ? 


Congressional views about the post-war settlement are 
boiling up. The great battle between “ globaloney” and 
“isolhash ” tends to obscure the quieter and more reason- 
able voices. Pre-eminent this week is the idea that the 
United States should negotiate now for air bases all 
over the world in return for its contribution under 
Lend-Lease. The scheme was first put forward by 
Senator Tydings, who is bitterly anti-Roosevelt, and 
who prefaced it by charges that reverse Lend-Lease 
amounted only to a “trickle.” But it has been given 
some Official sanction by Colonel Knox’s statement 
that the United States needs air bases in the Pacific after 
the war ; and Representative Vinson, chairman of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, has announced the formation of 
a committee to investigate the possibility of securing addi- 
tional bases through Lend-Lease‘machinery. A number of 
Congressmen already have announced their support, and it 
has been commended by Time, the Luce news magazine, 
and the Scripps Howard press. This is one more aspect 
of the movement for an “ All-American” peace settlement 
which would include American leadership in the air, the 
maintenance of large armed forces after the war, and the 
limitation of thorough-going co-operation to Canada, which 
to the isolationists bears the least taint of Europe of any 
foreign country. The sudden stir of interest in post-war 
problems has produced two suggestions on machinery by 
which the views of Congress could be made effective. One 
is that of Senatér Gillette and Representative Baldwin: an 
“ American Charter” should be drawn up specifying what 
contributions and concessions the United States was pre- 
pared to make at the Peace Conference, in order to avoid 
a repetition of the failure in 1919 of Congress to follow 
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through President Wilson’s peace proposals, and to serve 
notice on foreign countries that it is Congress that must be 
reckoned with in any enduring settlement. Another js 
Senator George’s resolution which would create a speciai 
committee to study post-war problems. Meanwhile the mem- 
bers of the Administration are trying to substitute a more 
solid and reasonable foundation for the discussion in place 
of the many loose and inaccurate generalisations now cur- 
rent, of which the speech of the Representative from Con- 
necticut contained the maximum number. Colonel Knox 
and Mr Welles pointed out last week the dangers of a 
spirit of narrow nationalist rivalry after the war. Mr 
Berle, who is a member of the Government Committee on 
commercial flying, testifying before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, disowned the idea that the United States 
should demand permanent possession of foreign bases as a 
price of continuing Lend-Lease ; and pointed out that the 
acquisition of aviation rights abroad necessarily raised the 
question of what concessions the United States was pre- 
pared to make concerning access to its own airports. 
So far the voice of Liberal and non-official America has 
been hard to hear above the clamour ; but it is noteworthy 
that Mr Lippmann, the well-known commentator, is urging 
the conclusion of written agreements with Britain providing 
for the sharing of Atlantic bases after the war, and the 
maintenance of the armed strength of both countries at a 
stated level. 


* x * 


The Task Ahead 


Mr Byrnes’s speech last week marks his public emerg- 
ence as Mr Roosevelt’s chief lieutenant on the domestic 
front. Mr Henderson has gone; but from this able and 
persuasive speech it appears that Mr Roosevelt has found 
a man capable of carrying on the fight against inflation with 
more tact and more powers than Mr Henderson possessed. 
The cashiering of Mr Henderson was engineered largely by 
his enemies among Congressional pressure groups, but it 
is beyond doubt that they took advantage of a public revul- 
sion against wartime regimentations. Mr Byrnes set him- 
self the task of making them more palatable and of ex- 
plaining their necessity. After dismissing impatiently the 
suggestion that the American people are not ready to meet 
the requirements of total war, Mr Byrnes pointed out the 
imperative needs of 1943: the demand for even greater 
war production ; the enlistment of additional millions ; the 
requirements of the coming invasion of Europe, with its 
inevitable casualty lists. After stressing the urgency of con- 
tinuing to supply Russia and China, and Britain, he stated 
flatly : — 

We must face the fact that there is no way we can hope 
to improve or even sustain the customary standards of living 
during the coming war year. . .. We must all prepare to 
adopt for the duration a spartan standard of living and take 
patriotic pride in it. .. Our task is to see that the presen! 
balance (between the various producers and workers) does 
not change for the worse and that those on the lower rungs 


of the economic ladder are not ground down below the margin 
of subsistence. 


Pointing out the unprecedentedly favourable position both 
of labour and the farmer, Mr Byrnes stressed the very real 
dangers of inflation, and stated that in consequence he had 
requested the National War Labour Board to make no in- 
creases in wages without consulting him; and the Price 


Administrator not to approve raising the ceiling without 
consultation. 


It is my purpose to exercise all the powers granted by lav 
to prevent any further increase in the basic essential cos' 
of living. 

The limited use of price and wage incentives to increas< 
production is not ruled out, Mr Byrnes said ; and this w2> 
his defence of the increased wage bill which would resul: 
from the institution of the 48-hour week in certain centre: 
of labour shortage. Mr Byrnes’ reading of his field of com- 
mand is wide ; he touched on rationing, price control, tax- 
tion, and manpower policy. On all he struck a firm bu! 
sympathetic note: 


No man hates regimentation more than I do. But I would 


be less than honest if I told you that the stresses and strains 
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on our civilian economy could be met without a hi 

of regimentation of our civilian as well as our snifitesy Lane 

With proper spirit and understanding among our people that 

regimentation may be largely self-regimentation. But whatever 

you call it each one of us will have to play his part in our team. 
This is the theme that was once Mr Henderson’s. Whether 
Mr Byrnes will be more successful in inducing Congress to 
make it its own only time will tell, but the prospects are 
not unduly good. 


x * * 


Eternal Triangle 


The battle over the synthetic rubber programme is 
reported to be ended, with the decision—said to be Mr 
Byrnes’—that priorities should be granted to permit this 
year 43.6 per cent of the original Baruch programme. But as 
Mr Forrestal, Under Secretary of the Navy, said in answer 
to a question at a committee hearing, “You can never 
make these things stick when men are making their cases 
so strongly.” The cases were indeed made strongly, both 
for the Services and, particularly so by the Rubber Admin- 
istrator, Mr Jeffers, for the civilian consumer. Mr Jeffers 
monopolised the headlines, with his blasts against “ Army 
and Navy expediters” and “loafers” who obstructed war 
production ; with his charge that the Army and Navy 
“say you can take the country off rubber, and I say you 
can’t,” and his accusation that it was impossible to 
get any firm decision from the WPB. He gained startled 
attention for the fact that not one ounce of synthetic rubber 
has been produced under the Government programme. 
Only one butadiene plant is on the verge of operations ; 
and the Government polymerization plants are not ready 
either. The root of the trouble is the need for certain 
manufactured parts, namely valves and other machinery 
items, by the high-octane gasoline and naval escort ves- 
sel programmes as well as the synthetic rubber programme. 
Mr Jeffers demanded priorities to permit 65 per cent of the 
Baruch recommendations. This was opposed by the Ser- 
vices, who took their case from WPB to the White House. 
Mr Byrnes’ compromise will allow the building of manu- 
facturing plant capacity sufficient to produce 425,000 tons 
of synthetic rubber this year. It is considered a partial 
victory for Mr Jeffers, whose roars rose even above the 
campaign to impress on the public the dangers of the 
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U-boat. What is noteworthy about this particular example 
of the triangular pull is the replacement of Mr Nelson by 
Mr Byrnes as arbiter ; and the evidence it provides of the 
persistence—in civilian as well as Service circles—of the 
belief in Service control, even of the civilian economy. At 
one point in the Committee hearings, Representative Maas 
of Minnesota suggested that final decisions on military and 
semi-military programmes such as synthetic rubber should 
be made by the joint chiefs of staff, with civilians acting 
only in an advisory capacity. Mr Forrestal’s answer was 
“You're stating my case.” It is this kind of thinking which 
is behind the reappearance in the Senate of the bill for an 
Office of Civilian Mobilisation, which, while leaving the 
direct control of war production to the Services, would 
assure over-all civilian supervision and authority. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


Further information on shoe rationing shows that a num- 
ber of safeguards are included to protect the consumer. 
Manufacturers will be prevented from increasing the pro- 
duction of higher-priced shoes, and special certificates will 
be obtainable at ration boards for those who can show need 
for extra pairs. Many frills and non-essential models will be 
eliminated, and the early development of standardised 
“utility” shoes at reasonable prices is expected. 


* 


An inquiry has been ordered by Senator Truman’s War 
Investigating Committee into Aircraft Construction at 
Willow Run and at the Curtiss Wright plant at Columbia, 
Ohio. Senator Truman said that “ There has been so little 
production at either plant as to amount virtually to none.” 


* 


The points in President Roosevelt’s speech last week 
which have been particularly welcomed in the United States 
are his promise that the United States is not working toward 
a Vichyite post-war France, and his assurance that the war 
in the Pacific is being given its full share of attention. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





- Canadian Altruism 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


Fanuary 18th 


[8 1941, Canada’s position with respect to its balance of 
international payments was simplicity itself. The problem 
was twofold—to finance extraordinary imports from the 
United States and extraordinary exports to the United 
Kingdom. The exhaustion of the United Kingdom 
Financing Act account, the so-called billion dollar gift to 
Britain, during December, 1942, served to recall the 
circumstances of its origin as well as the future. The 
simplicity of financial relations in 1941 is clouded by 
Political considerations in 1943. The problem is still that 
of financing heavy war shipments to the sterling area, while 
maintaining heavy imports from the United States essential 
to the continuance of many lines of Canadian war pro- 
duction. But changes in the war have brought changes in 
the strategy of supply for Canada, as a surplus munitions 
producer. Not merely aid to Britain, but aid to the United 
Nations, is the theme of the 1943 problem. 

Canada takes no part in the allocation of its war exports 
which, in practice, find their way to virtually all fronts. 
The deliveries of Canadian war production have exceeded 
$3,000 millions in values, Recently, Mr Howe, the Minister 
of Munitions and Supply, said that 30 per cent of Canadian 
munitions went to Canadian forces at home and abroad, 
about 50 per cent to Britain, British combat areas and 


Russia, and 20 per cent to the United States, China, 
Australia, and the Pacific theatres of war. 

The portion going to Britain has been subject to 
allocation by the Munitions Assignment Board in 
London. Likewise, the portion going to the United States 
and the Far East has been largely subject to allocation by 
the Munitions Assignment Board in Washington. Anomalies 
have crept in. Canada has supplied more than $100 millions 
worth of munitions, including tanks, to Russia, but these 
have been financed under the United Kingdom Financing 
Act, and, in effect, Canada has made a gift of them to the 
United Kingdom, which in turn arranged to let Russia 
have them. Since the Act was passed, Canada has 
established separate diplomatic relations with Russia. In a 
comparable way, Canadian war materials obtained by the 
United States under the Hyde Park Agreement have been 
allocated to China, and recently Canada has entered into 
diplomatic relations with China. From the Canadian point 
of view, the machinery of international financial relations 
has been behind the development of diplomatic relations. 

The circumstances which led the Canadian Government 
early in 1942 to make a gift out of Canadian production of 
$1,000 millions have been clarified by a recent official report 
on the Canadian balance of international payments to the 
end of 1941. The Canadian account in sterling for current 
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expenditures, that is, trade, tourist, interest and dividends, 
freight and shipping, etc., was as follows :— 
(Millions of dollars) 


Credits Debits 
$ $i 
ar 371 245 
Pe ves saweeeunsewes 636 289 
oe 1,093 360 
2,100 894 


In three years, therefore, Canada accumulated a credit 
balance in sterling of $1,206 millions. By adding capital 
investment made by the British Government in Canadian 
war plants and the expansion of air training facilities, this 
total was brought to $1,770 millions. Down to December, 
1942, when $1,000 millions in Canadian funds was being 
used under the UK Financing Act, the total deficiency of 
the sterling area in Canadian dollars was $2,770 millions. 
The methods by which this deficiency has been made up 
include the following :— 
(Millions) 


$1 
UK’sale of gold7to Canada............. 250 
Private repatriation! gifts, etc. ........-. 126 
Official repatriations ...............+.-- 694 
Interest-free loan to the UK ........... 7 
UK Financing]Act (gift)..............-. 1,000 


The conditions which were met by the UK Financing Act 
are not expected to recur. A European offensive in 1943, 
bringing the Canadian First Army into action from its 
British bases, would mean a sharp rise in Canadian army 
expenditures in Great Britain. This is counted on to reverse 
the trend that has created a huge British deficit of 
Canadian dollars. 

Canada’s balance of payments with the United States 
showed a growing deficit of US dollars in the first three 
years of the war. 

In these three years, Canada’s debit balance was $720 
millions. The Hyde Park Agreement of April, 1941, was 
designed to correct this growing deficit of US dollars, 
and, under its terms, the United States agreed to charge 
to its British Lend-Lease account all components of Cana- 
dian production, originated in the United States and 
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H... you see the latest model Singer as it stood in 
front of the coach house, newly delivered from the works, 
on a Spring morning in 1904. 

\s a matter of fact, this particular model was subsequently 
driven around the Yorkshire Wolds by its owner-driver for 
three exciting years; and it would appear that the impres- 
sion it made upon him was considerable. For during the 
next thirty years this motorist owned seven more cars — 
and they were all Singers. 

Now, what is it about the Singer? Perhaps the fact 
that this particular motorist was himself a qualified Auto- 
mobile Engineer may provide you with a clue, 


SINGER 


Manufacturers of Automobiles for nearly half a century 


SiNGER MOTORS LIMITED - COVENTRY AND BIRMINGHAM 
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destined for Britain. In addition, the United States under- 
took to increase its purchases of Canadian war production 
Recently Mr Usley reported that Canadian war imports 
from the USA were now paid for to a large extent by 
Canadian sales to the USA, The Hyde Park Agreemen; 
has, therefore, solved the problem of Canada’s deficit of 
US dollars, and it is expected to continue. 


(Million dollars) 


Credits Debits 
3 3 
BD. <6 aig wd wee ale ee aes 775 864 
RR ete ery eee ee nee 827 1,128 
RRs Jes ee eee 1,042 1,372 
2,644 3,364 


No Complaints 


It should be made clear that no fault is found in Canady 
with these arrangements, by which Canadian surplus 
munitions find their way into pools of war supplies under 
the allocationary control of London and Washington. I: 
is recognised that, in practice, the authority to assign 
supplies must be centralised, and so far no machinery has 
existed outside the London and Washington assignment 
boards. Nor is there much demand that Canada should 
assume a more direct responsibility over the final disposi- 
tion of its surplus. The sale by the United Kingdom of 
Canadian funds to other United Nations serves to secure 
wider distribution of Canadian munitions to fronts tha: 
need them. The distribution by American Lend-Lease of 
supplies purchased in Canada by the US Governmen: 
serves the same purpose. 


Finland’s Trade Dilemma 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


FINLAND has been cut off from over 60 per cent of its 
foreign markets and has lost, according to German 
accounts, as much as 40 per cent of its merchant fleet. 
Foreign trade was at its lowest during 1940 and the first 
half of 1941 and is still very considerably below the pre- 
war level, in spite of increasing imports of German goods 
since July, 1941. This fall in trade, however, is concealed 
by the enormous rise in the prices of imported goods and 
by the smaller, but still considerable, increase in the price 
of exports ; the official wholesale price index rose by 130 
per cent for imported goods and by 79 per cent for home- 
produced articles, between August, 1939, and March, 1942. 
Finland’s trade balance shows a large import surplus, partly 
owing to this divergence in prices and partly because 
Germany has to sustain its ally by sending more goods 
than it receives from this limited source. The last availab!: 
trade returns for the eleven months ended November, 1942. 
which, however, do not include munitions, showed import: 
at 9,260 million Finmarks, and exports at only 4,559 
millions, compared with 8,607 millions and 8,398 million: 
respectively during 1938. A rough calculation seems to indi- 
cate that the volume of exports has been reduced by about 
two-thirds, while that of imports may have been halved. 
between 1938 and 1942. 

Germany’s trade with Finland has risen before and 
during ihe war, both absolutely and, still more, in com- 
parison with other countries ; its share in Finland’s civilian 
imports and exports increased from 20 to 70 per cent, and 
from 14.8 to 58 per cent, respectively, between 1938 and 
1942. Most of Finland’s remaining trade is carried on with 
Germany’s European satellites. Its trade with Sweden, on 
the other hand, seems to be on the decline since goods 
to the value of only 330 million Finmarks were imported 
from that country during the first six months of 1942, com- 
pared with 580 millions during the same period of 1941 : 
exports in both periods were at the low level of 100 million 
Finmarks. It has also been reported that a large proportion 
of the Finnish trade is carried in German ships. 

The Finnish’Prime Minister has described the imports 
from Axis sources as a means “of avoiding the mos 
extreme hardships through the help of friendly states. 
The provision of the Finnish population with food, fue: 
and other goods is still inadequate ; and the rationing 0! 
sugar, textiles and cigarettes has been tightened in recent 
months. But the breakdown in the national food supply. 
which appeared imminent last winter, has .so far bec? 
avoided ; the fat ration was increased somewhat in Novem- 
ber, when the weekly ration of bread and other cere! 
products was raised from 5 Ib to nearly 6 Ib per week 
To the Finns, it is unpleasantly true that the maintenanct 
of their bread supply during 1942 was only possible by 2" 
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3 per cent 
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-and more! 
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Why “and more” ? 


Because, in addition to the 
| attractive rate of interest, 3% 

Defence Bonds have other big 
advantages. 


Such as? 
3% Defence Bonds never fluctu- 
ate in value, which means you 
can always get what you paid 
for them. 





— 


Any other points? 
| Yes. They are repayable after 
10 years with a bonus of 1/- for 
each £5 invested; interest is 
| paid half- yearly and Income 
Tax is not deducted from it at 
source. 


¢ QW ©, Ge be Ww FTF OO: 


How and where do I buy them? 


In units of £5 through any 
$ | Bank, Stockbroker, Post Office 
9 | or Trustee Savings Bank or by 
: | instalments with 6d., 2/6 or 5/- 
: National Savings Stamps. 


. And if I have to cash them before the 
d 10 years are completed ? 


. You can cash them on six 
months’ notice, or in case of 


n 

d private emergency, you can 
d apply to the Savings Bank at 
h which your bonds are registered 
4 for repayment of the purchase 
4 price, subject to a deduction 


equal to six months’ interest. 


Any limit to holdings ? 


n | Yes, they’re so good that no 
one may hold, or have an 








ts | interest in, more than £1,000 

st worth. 
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HEALTH AND FOOD RATIONS | 


THE MINERALS 
WE NEED 


FROM OUR MEALS 


Most people know that iron is a good tonic; 
but how many know that the body needs at 
least twelve minerals—including such sur- 
prising things as zinc, copper and mag- 
nesium—to keep it healthy ? 

There is no need to worry, however, for 
a normal diet of natural food supplies all 
the minerals necessary. The only ones of 
which you are at all likely to run short are 
calcium and iron, and occasionally phos- 
horus. 

Children in particular need a generous 
supply of calcium; rickets is the result of an 
insufficiency of this mineral. Phosphorus, 
too, is important since the two go into part- 
nership to build bones and teeth. Both 
these minerals are obtained from milk, 
cheese, sardines. Calcium is present as well 
in cabbage and watercress; phosphorus, in 
cereals, fish and eggs. 

Lack of iron results in anaemia and is 
most important in the diet of children, 
especially growing girls. Get your iron 
supply from liver, National Wheatmea! 
bread, dried fruits and vegetables, particu- 
larly peas and beans. 


This is one of a series of announcements issued in support 
of the Government’s food policy by the makers of 


CROOKES’ 


HALIBUT Bo Ss LIVER OIL 
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increase in foreign grain deliveries by about go per cent 
(measured by value) over the 1941 level. In Finland itself, 
only 425,000 tons of grains were harvested during 1942— 
about the same disappointing amount as in I94I, when the 
weather was much worse—the poor result being due to the 
rowing labour shortage. 
The *Finnish trade deficit has produced a large clearing 
debt to Germany and other Continental countries. But while 
the export trade is smali in itself, it consists of valuable 
national resources, including copper and nickel. In 1941, 
Finland produced 18,000 tons of copper and _exported 
15,000 tons ; and the Government organised a big copper 
salvage campaign to meet the country’s own requirements 
of 5-7,000 tons a year. During the first ten months of 1942, 
the export of the two items, copper and ores, was about 30 
per cent larger than in the same period of 1941, although 
this may be partly due to an increase in price. By far 
the most important item in Finland’s export trade is timber 
and timber products, and the fall in the total export 
figures has been very largely due to the drop in timber 
exports. The home supply of firewood and other timber 
is inadequate owing to the labour shortage, as well as to 
the difficulties of inland transport and, possibly, to the lack 
of co-operation from the forestry owners. But the German- 
Finnish trade talks, which took place in Berlin at the end 
of 1942, seem to have resulted in an agreement for the 
export of more timber than hitherto, including the delivery 
of 500,000 cubic metres of pit props during 1943; the 
supply of local timber to the Wehrmacht units stationed 
in Finland has also been increased in recent months. The 
Finnish Government has accordingly tried to entice the 
forestry owners to a greater effort, by granting them higher 
prices and by similar concessions. Felling <ctivities are now 
mainly confined to the most suitably located areas, which 
has largely solved the transport problem, although at the 
risk of permanent damage to the forests concerned. The 
most serious problem, however, is that of labour ; a com- 
pulsory labour service was introduced in January for all 
men between 19 and 65, but even this measure will hardly 
bring forward the necessary number. The only means of 
providing forestry workers will probably be to release men 
from agricultural duties ; this, in its turn, will result in a 
still greater dependency of the Finns on German food 
supplies. 


Shortages in Palestine 


[FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT] 
November 30, 1942 
Since the beginning of 1942 an apparent change for the 
worse has taken place in the food situation of Palestine’s 
urban population. In the last six months, retail prices have 
risen, according to Government indices, by 17 per cent in 
the Arab markets and by 13 per cent in the Jewish ones, 
and in September they were 60 and 63 per cent respectively 
higher than in September, 1941, and 171 and 145 per cent 
respectively above the average of 1937. These figures do not, 
however, tell the whole story, for they are partly based 
on maximum prices fixed by local authorities for bread, 
meat, fish, eggs, poultry and so on, although these prices 
are not strictly adhered to. Nor do the indices reflect the 
deterioration in the quality of many commodities. Palestine 
standard flour now contains 15 per cent of barley and 15 per 
cent of millet, and wheat flour is only issued upon pro- 
duction of a medical certificate; only unrefined sugar is 
in use and so on. Moreover, many staple articles of local 
diet are actually off the market—for instance, rice, potatoes 
and groats—or are sold in limited quantities—for instance, 
bread (300 grs. per person daily—roo grs. = 3} oz. 
approximately), sugar (600 grs. per person monthly), eggs 


(I egg per person weekly), butter, milk and many other . 


foods, while meat purchases are limited to four days a 
week. At the same time, black markets in all kinds of food 
continue to flourish. 

These trends, _typical of wartime conditions, have not 
as yet been sufficiently countered by Government measures. 








IS THIS MAN YOU? 


A persuasive speaker in public, a cool calm think 
eg pe a good loser, a good mixer, making friends without 
rt? ff not, you need RAPIDISM, the fascinating new course 
endorsed by leading psychologists. : 
Write now for free Booklet to : 
THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, . 
TUITION HOUSE 











A full rationing scheme, as envisaged at first, was never 
put into practice, the sugar ration being the sole surviyo 
of it. The attempts to put a brake on soaring wholesale 
prices, by centralising the imports in the hands of Gover. 


ment agencies, did not have the desired effect, and is nov 


being partly replaced by a system of public ten 

which Government stocks are offered for yp mae 
licences are granted, on condition that the retail = : 
are fixed in advance. No use has been made of oe 
sumers’ co-operative societies, now embracing about a Ren 
of total urban population, to make the control of trade more 
effective. The purchase of local cereal crops by a Govern- 
ment agency has proved a failure, as in most districts 
the yield has been grossly under-assessed, the balance 
being kept by the peasants for their own consumption or 
sold to Syria and to local speculators, while the Governmen; 


was forced to allocate shipping space again for wheat - 


imports from Canada. The shortage of grain im- 
ported fodder has caused a siiention in local toned whe 
and little has been done to encourage potato and vegetable 
growing. On November Ist a point system was introduced 
comprising bread, flour, macaroni, meat, fish, poultry, 
butter, fats and oils, eggs, cheese, sugar, jam, cocoa tes 
and coffee, as well as meals consumed in establishments 
but up to now its effects have been negligible. This is 
small wonder, as the scheme covers neither the rural areas 
nor most of the Arab cities, and is confined in practice to 
the Jewish urban sector. Moreover, it does not imply any 
guarantee of the availability of the goods included—with the 
exception of sugar. But the chief reason is that only a few 
families can afford to buy at current prices even the limited 
quantities they are entitled to under the scheme. 

Under these circumstances, a rise of wages has become 
inevitable, the more so as the local wage-level had been 
previously depressed by the prolonged stagnation during 
the disturbances and the first year of the war. According 
to an agreement reached early this year, allowances are 
given up to 80 per cent of the war increase in the Jewish 
Agency’s cost-of-living index, but only on the first £P8.5 
of salary. No exact figures are available about the wage 
increases in Arab industry ; but, in the Jewish sector, the 
present allowance is at the rate of 85 per cent. A few firms 
are granting more, but many industries and most com- 
mercial undertakings, banks, services and so on are making 
the cost-of-living allowance at the rate of about 60 per cent. 
During recent months many strikes have broken out, the 
employees demanding an increase in basic wages, apart 
from the cost-of-living allowances. A Commission has beer 
appointed by the Government to inquire into the sub- 
sistence level of the unskilled worker at the present time, 
and to make recommendations on the method of deter- 
mining the standard wage of workers and the computation 
of the scale of cost-of-living allowances ; but simultaneously 
it was announced that no orders will be placed with any 
manufacturer granting a wage increase without authorisa- 
tion by the War Supply Board. 

_ As another step to counter further price increases, addi- 
tional taxation has recently been announced in an address 
given by the Financial Secretary. The proceeds of these 
taxes are to be devoted chiefly to maintaining the present 
price of bread by allowing the Government to subsidise 


A to the extent of £P1.5 million during the current fiscal 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Profits under Restraint 


HEN the last quarterly review of profits appeared, in 

The Economist on November 21, 1942, there were 
some who argued from a few increases in equity dividends 
and the general rise in ordinary share prices, that an 
appreciable increase in equity earnings and dividends was 
just around the corner, if not already in sight. That view 
was challenged here at the time, and the latest computa- 
tions—for the last quarter of 1942—show that industrial 
earnings are as tightly under restraint now as they have 
been for the past 2} years. EPT is still the great leveller ; 
it is lopping off surplus earnings, stabilising dividends, and 
— stolid profits figures for quarterly comment in these 
articies. 

Gross profits for 565 companies whose reports appeared 
last quarter showed a decline of 2 per cent compared with 
their previous year’s total—a movement opposite to the 
increase shown by the third quarter’s. companies, and 
equally negligible in extent. An increase of 2} per cent 
in gross profits, before standard income tax is deducted, 
is the wartime reward of these companies to date :— 


TABLE I 


565 FouRTH QUARTER COMPANIES’ GROSS PROFITS— 
New Basis (tn £’000) 


(All figures gross) 





























Year 3 Year 2 Year 1 Latest 
Preceding Preceding Preceding Year 
(1939) (1940) (1941) (1942) 
All interest ........ 6,204 | 17-3 | 6,214 | 10-7 | 6,181 | 10-7 | 5,970 | 10-6 
Preference divs. .... 12,739 | 22-5 | 12,674 | 27-7 | 12,637 | 22-1 | 12,836 | 22-9 
Equity divs. ....... 27,011 | 49-9 | 27,501 | 47-2 | 26,164 | 45-7 | 25,067 | 44:6 
eines heehee Rees Rates Rane 
-Sub-total........ 45,954 | 83-7 | 46,389 | 79-6 | 44,982 | 78-5 | 43,873 | 78-1 
Free reserves and net | } 
carry forward ....| 8,023 | 14-6 | 10,653 | 18-2 | 8,394 | 14-6 | 10,892 | 19-4 
Other savings* .... . 923} 1:7 | 1,252 | 2-2] 3,988 | 69 | 1,394] 2-5 
Profits before tax, i aa x | | 
after E.P.T. .....) 54,900 | 100 | 58,294 | 100 | 57,364 | 100 | 56,159 100 


106.0 | 104.5 102.3 


Rate of tax appli ‘ | j 
in grossing up.... 1/- 8/6 10/- | 10/- 








* Redemption funds, deferred repairs, etc. (grossed up at corresponding rates 
of tax.) 


The quarterly groups tend to have their own charac- 
teristics, Preference capital appears to get an unusually 
high share of fourth quarter gross profits—nearly 23 per 
cent, compared with 18} per cent for the third quarter 
group and only 16} per cent in the first quarter. This high 
Proportion is due mainly to the large amount of Lever 
and Unilever preference capital ; it is not evidence of a 
sudden change in distribution policy (which might at first 
sight be inferred from Table V). 

No accounting innocent abroad is so naive as to suppose 
that published reserve allocations even begin to tell the full 
story of the actual provisions. Limited though they are, 
however, the free reserve allocations for the year 1942 are 
of some interest, Including the sum of £12,034,000 set 
aside for the fourth quarter, the year’s total amounts to 
£50,564,000. For the notional year “ 1939,” the same com- 
panies put by £37,927,000. If this werc all, one could not 
regard a £124 million annual increase in reserves as suffi- 
cient either in relation to wartime exhaustion of assets or 
Post-war re-equipment programmes. But if specific reserves 
and hidden allocations (deducted before profits are struck) 

ave increased in like proportion, the post-war situation 
should be more comfortably handled, without including any 
Prospective benefit from the 20 per cent EPT offset which 
has been promised, in general terms, by the Chancellor. 

Table II gives the first—necessarily incomplete—im- 
Pression of how companies fared in their financial years 
Which ended during 1942. _ 




















TABLE II 
Gross ProFits, BEFORE TAx, BY FINANCIAL YEARS 
(In £000) 
Accounting No. | | 
Date of | 1938 1939 | 1940 1941 | 1942 
Falling in Cos. | | | 
Ist Quarter....... | 587 | 67,966] 63,736 | 66,310 | 60,474 |... 
ee oe pee moe Ve see 52,876 | 55,675 
1 j | | | 
2nd Quarter ...... | 371 | 39,385| 39,732, 37,348] 39,473)... 
i Ie Ea ie vit 31,529 | 31129 
3rd Quarter....... 360 42,880 | 40,900 | 42,636 is 
345 es ter 41,650 | 38,457 ne 
210 ie 23,613 | 24,442 
i 
4th Quarter....... 964 156,236 | 162,927 | 154,538 an 
873 a on 151,159 | 149,957 iF 
45 an ae 5,246 5,241 
Whole Year....... 2,282 306,467 | 307,295 | 300,832 Me iP 
2,176* se oe 296,467 | 288,361 ‘in 
986* oe ée oe 11 116,487 














* Incomplete results. 


Certain companies, included in earlier tables have been excluded owing to the 
delay in issue of their reports. 


We have, as yet, less than half the eventual 1942 sample ; 
for what it is worth, it shows an increase in gross profits 
of less than 3 per cent, whereas the almost complete sample 
covering the two years 1940-41 showed a 3 per cent fall. 
Complete results in 1942 may well show a less than com- 
pensating improvement. In any case, profit fluctuations are 
so limited in extent and random in direction that industry’s 
gross earnings are to all intents and purposes fixed—and 
half is then deducted for standard income tax. These results 
are expressed in index number form in Table III, at the 
foot of the article. 

The past year shows a slightly improved tendency, at 
first sight. In fact, the behaviour of the index since 1940 is 
astonishingly stable. The average deviation in the past 
eleven quarters, compared with the 1938 level, is —0.8 per 
cent. In terms of reported profits (from which substantial 
deductions for income tax have been made at increased 
rates since 1939) the fall, as revealed in the index number 
in Table IV, is naturally steep. These figures—they might 
be called the profits of the financial headlines, accepted 
alike by the average shareholder and the average financial 
commentator—averaged 93.1 per cent of the 1935-36 level 
for reports published last quarter, compared with 129.3 for 
the first quarter of 1939. 

Table V, showing the distribution of profits and return 
on capital, has now been recalculated on the new basis for 
the whole of 1942. Apart from the fact that the distributions 
of the fourth quarter continue to be distorted by the high 
Unilever preference capital, the new figures are rather more 
uniform than the old. There appears to be a tendency to 
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—in this quarter at least—by the rebound in oil earning, 
It is not an exciting record, all told, but an efficient EPT 
must inevitably leave a dull record of residual profits. [t jx 
likely to do so for some time yet. 


TABLE V 
DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS AND KETURN ON Capita 


maintain distributions at the cost of reduced allocation 
to reserves. 
TABLE Ill 
INDEX oF GROSS PROFITS, BY ACCOUNTING PERIODS 
(Four Quarters ended December ; 1938 = 100) 





i Accounting Periods ended in 














Ist Quarter 2nd Quarter | 3rd Quarter | 4th Quarts 
er ieee 98 -3 98-5 | 97 -4 98 -4 
1940........ ee 101 -2 99-7 102-0 99-5 
1941... PALS 96 -2 98 -8 95-9 97 -0 
1942 = { 100-5* j 98 -7* 101 -6* aa 
i CA, Eat Ss 
as 5 s Pr visional. 
TABLE IV 
INDEX OF NET REPORTED PROFITS, BY PUBLICATION 
DatTE 


(Revised Geometric Basis) 
(Four Quarters ended June; 1936 = 100) 








Ist Quarter 4th Quarter 





l 
2nd Quarter | 3rd Quarter 











| 
- ! - 
1939..........0002.] 2993 | 125-2 


| 394-4 | 121-6 
ae 12007 | 1208 | 1168 115°1 
aaa ae | 1129 | 104-7 | 110 | 984 
IB ee ahi 6:5 | 84 | 95-4 | 934 


i 
{ 








Of 569 fourth quarter companies in 1942, 241 disclosed 
allocations to depreciation of £4,772,145 against £4,758,015 
in 1941. This represented 13.0 per cent of disclosed profits, 
on the old basis, against 13.6 per cent for the same concerns 
in 1941. 

The industrial group figures in Table VI must be left 
largely to tell their own story. They show, as in recent 
quarters, that the consumption goods groups are faring well 
—with the important qualification that the food group 
shows a sharp reverse, partly explained by tighter rationing. 
The heavy industry figures are rather equivocal—it is in 
these groups that internal reserve policy plays a large part. 
Finally, the cataclysm in rubber profits has been made good 
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Proportion of Adjusted Rate of Payment 
Net Profits (Gress) 
Pret | Ord | To F E ae ge 
f. rd. o Free S whee tarned Pai! 
Div. | Div. |Reserves| De>- ; Pref. | os Ord. | on Or 
| | ' 
1941 | % % % % % % % 
Ist quarter.... 17-7 73-1 9-2 4°5 6-1 16-3 14-5 
2nd re 23-4 65-9 10-7 4-6 6-8 10-6 94 
 — — 25-7 65-0 9-3 45 |* 69 12-1 10 6 
_— . pate 29°5 54-1 16-4 4-6 6-4 10-9 8-4 
Whole Year... | 23.4 65.5 11.1 4.5 6.6 12.4 10.6 
1942 
Ist quarter. ... 19-9 71+3 8-8 4-2 6-9 17-0 15:1 
gud ,, ....| 23°38 | 63-4 | 12-8 4:3 5-9 $9 | 8. 
NEW BASIS 
Ist quarter.... 17 6 63-8 18-6 4-7 6-0 17-3 13-4 
2nd _iés,, Heh se 21-3 54-6 24-1 446 6-0 11-6 8+ 
oa ; 20 -8 59-5 19-7 4-8 6-3 12-0 10-0 
4th _,, 25-6 50-0 24-4 49 6-4 14:1 9-4 
Whole Year 20.9 56.8 22.3 4.7 6.2 13.9 10.6 
TABLE VI 
PROFITS BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
Computed Gross Reported Net 
Ni Profits (£'000) Profits (£°000) 
Group of | | 
Cos. | Preceding | Latest | Precedmg| Latest 
; Year | Year Year | Year 
i | 
| c } 
Financial Land ........5-0. 45 3,724 3,497 1,768 1,955 
, __ _OeeePee Pe eReREy Ee: 47 3,383 3,220 1,418 1,327 
Canals and Docks.......... 2 68 86 38 50 
__..  aeeeaase: 2 593 240 221 3S 
Hotels and Restaurants... . . 7 150 353 75 100 
PIONS o555.N suas nsec 20 642 914 §05 691 
. . ,, eae 9 1,750 1,512 1,079 973 
Telegraphs and Telephones..} 1 24 30 17 15 
Tramway and Omnibus..... 4 234 66 175 83 
Warehousing .............. 6 15 352 97 247 
Entertainments............ 9 1,652 1,932 528 627 
a Ui oo bids beendels xt 4 2,336 3,707 2,530 5,060 
age eaqanrebaas | 126 2,136 419 1,980 261 
SRnrake cenga'n ts tabang as’ 22 309 301 285 
Breweries and Distilleries...| 49 9,612 | 10,337 5,918 5,605 
Food and Confectionery . 20 12,057 9,819 9,440 8,290 
Shops and Stores .......... 20 2,758 2,864 1,386 1,358 
IK aS be 13 587 630 544 531 
| ISERIES 2 1,657 1,607 889 o62 
Building Materials ......... 13 870 1,089 694 917 
Electrical Equipment... .... 13 1,509 1,499 904 982 
Coal, Iron and Steel........ 16 3,676 3,729 1,834 1,821 
Motors and Cycles ......... 22 2,550 2,958 1,372 1,644 
Shipbuilding .............. 6 750 930 617 619 
Engineering.......... ||. 30 1,872 1,751 982 1,051 
Other Companies .......... 57 2,400 2,316 1,266 1,353 
RRL a 565 | 57,364 | 56,158 | 36,543 | 34,733 


























THE ECONOMIST NEW PROFITS SERIES. 
_ The notes below may assist readers to follow the 
improvements in our profits figures. 

The new figures are presented throughout on a 
gross basis and represent the closest estimate that 
can be made of industrial profits, before deducting 
any charge for standard income tax. ' 

The gross profits are shown (a) under periods in 
which they were published and (b) under the periods 
in which they were earned. 

(a) A four-year comparison of gross profits of 
companies whose accounts were published in the 

latest quarter of this year is given in Table I. 


(b) A five-year linked comparison of gross 
profits arranged by accounting periods is given in 
Table II., and this is expressed as a quarterly 
geometric index number of gross profits (four 
quarters 1938 = 100) in Table III. : 
The Economist index of net reported profits (i.c., 

net profits taken from the companies’ accounts with- 
out adjustment for taxation) has been converted from 
an arithmetic to a geometric basis (July, 1935, t© 
June, 1936 = 100) and is given in Table IV. 

The figures of Table V. have been calculated on 
the new gross profits of Table I., less interest, for 
the whole of 1942, comparable figures on the old 
basis being given for the first two quarters. The 
companies given in Table VI. have been partially 
regrouped. The net profits are still given on the old 
basis, that is as reported by the companies, but 
gross profits are on the new basis of Table I. 
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Finance and Banking 


« Wings for Victory ”’ Bills 


There has been an unusually large turnover of funds 
in the money market this week. Apart from the high rate 
of revenue transfer, now running at peak level, the pay- 
ments on vested South African securities involved a dis- 
tribution of £42 millions at the beginning of the week. 
Dividends on Government securities due on February 15th 
amounted to £17 millions, gross. In order to cover its 
prospective deficit for the week, the Treasury called upon 
the banks to pay £50 millions in Treasury deposit receipts 
this week, this being all fresh money as there were no TDRs 
falling due. As against this, the current Treasury bill 
maturities exceeded payments for new bills by £10 millions. 
In addition to these varjous factors, the February making 
up has already begun to make its effect felt. When the 
announcement of this week’s TDR payments was made, 
the market was inclined to expect the development of 
stringent credit conditions. In effect, the position has been 
well managed by the authorities, and though the clearing of 
South African repayment warrants has, as usual, proved 
somewhat sluggish, this factor has been balanced by the 
fact that most of the current TDR and Treasury bills pay- 
ments have been concentrated towards the end of the 
week. The banks have, therefore, shown some interest in 
bills. It is noteworthy that demand has been specially keen 
for bills maturing during the week March 6th to 13th, 
during which the banks will be feeling the strain of the 
London “Wings for Victory” week. They are evidently 
making ample preparations for this ordeal. The Bank return 
shows the effect of Government borrowing at the Bank, 
and of the special help given to the market towards the 
end of last week, in a rise of £9,990,000 in Government 
securities. The counterpart of this is seen in increases of 
£6,885,000 in bankers’ deposits, of £3,355,000 in other 
accounts and of £932,000 in the note circulation. 


° * * 


Tax Certificates and Bank Loans 


Soon after the first issue of tax reserve certificates, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed out in the House of 
Commons “that it is entirely contrary to the wishes of the 
Government that subscriptions to these certificates should 
be financed with borrowed money.” That injunction has, 
no doubt, been obeyed in the letter. No bank would make 
a loan specifically intended to finance a customer’s pur- 
chase of tax reserve certificates. But where such a purchase 
is but one of many calls on a company’s liquid resources, 
the actual purpose for which bank loans are being incurred 
cannot readily be ascertained. Available cash will be used 
in the purchase of certificates, and bank facilities used to 
finance work in progress which, but for the purchase of 
certificates, would have been financed by the company’s own 
resources. The temptation to have recourse to some such 
device is particularly great where the firm concerned is 
liable to EPT. Not only is the 1 per cent return on the 
tax reserve certificates free from all taxes, including EPT, 
but the amount of the bank loan will, in the normal course, 
be included in the capital employed in the business, and 
will thus rank in arriving at the company’s EPT standard. 
The bank will, for ‘its part, give an equal welcome to the 
Opportunity of stemming the persistent fall in its loans and 
advances, The recently published reports and accounts ot 
three large companies, Woolworths, British American 
Tobacco and Imperial Tobacco, show that each of these 
undertakings has over its last financial year acquired a sub- 
stantial amount of tax reserve certificates, and it is interest- 
Ing to see from the balance-sheet changes how these pur- 
chases have been financed. In the case of Woolworths, the 
total of certificates acquired up to the end of 1942 was 
£4,000,000. This new item in the balance-sheet was balanced 
by a reduction of £2,000,000 in cash and of £2,200,000 in 
gilt-edged investments. In this case, the purchase of certifi- 
cates has been made as to one-half by utilising cash which 
would Otherwise have remained with the company’s bankers 
(Nn anticipation of tax payments. The remaining half was 
financed by sales of other securities, suggesting that the tax 
free interest on the certificates was decidedly attractive to 
this company. The British American Tobacco balance-sheet 
shows a holding of £5,000,000 in tax reserve certificates, 
Which is balanced by an increase of £4,600,000 in current 


liabilities. The Imperial Tobacco balance-sheet is most 
significant of all, contrasting a £7,000,000 acquisition of 
tax reserve certificates with the appearance of a £7,500,000 
bank overdraft. This juxtaposition does not provide evidence 
that a bank loan has been granted for the purpose of taking 
up certificates ; indeed, the chairman of the company has 
pointed out that the emergence of this bank loan must be 
viewed in the light of the substantial increase in the value 
of the company’s manufactured stocks. But it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that if no certificates had been taken 
up, it would have been unnecessary for the company to 
borrow from its bankers on this scale. 


* * * 


Trustee Savings Bank Deposits 


_ The Trustee Savings Banks Association reports an 
increase Of £60,923,499 in the funds of the Trustee Savings 
Banks for the year ended November 20, 1942. The total 
funds of the Trustee Savings Banks at the end of this period 
were £446,508,957, and changes in the composition of these 
a in the geographical distributions of the total were 
as follows: — 


1941 1942 
£ £ 
Cash balances due to depositors : 
Ordinary Department......... 214,769,942 264,577,260 











Special Investment Department 108,578,686 113,918,096 

Government Stock held for de- 
SG vivasecudnockeehetie 50,547,899 55,266,498 
Total Balimeet o.oo oss ove se 373,896,527 433,761,854 
Combined Surplus Funds ........ 11,688,931 12,747,103 
I ae 5d died ts ens wakes 385,585,458 446,508,957 
England and Wales ............. 234,052,558 273,305,428 
SOQUINME. 6. oso bac nes eh ae ee 133,978,471 152,033,296 
Nosthern Ireland: i .c<eccccccscvc 17,554,429 21,170,233 
385,585,458 446,508,957 


The expansion in the Trustee Savings Banks funds was 
relatively much steeper than the corresponding movement 
in clearing bank deposits. This is largely explained by the 
slowing down in the expansion of bank deposits caused by 
the issue of tax reserve certificates—a factor which would 
not have affected the growth of Savings Banks deposits. 


* * * 


Hire Purchase Restrictions 


The already restricted scope of hire purchase business 
is being further narrowed by a Board of Trade order which 
prohibits the hire purchase of price-controlled goods with 
the exception of furniture, perambulators and motor cycles. 
The prohibition comes into effect on March 1st next, The 
new order also defines some of the conditions to which 
authorised hire purchase transactions will have to conform. 
The monthly instalments must be not fewer than six and 
not more than twelve. The new order makes it compulsory 
for traders to sell perambulators on hire purchase terms 
if they have done so before and if such facilities are required 
by their customers. It is further stipulated that in such 
cases the purchaser must deposit £2 or 12} per cent of the 
price, whichever is the greater, and that 20 per cent interest 
may be charged on the balance. To the uninstructed this 
figure of the permissible rate of interest will probably 
come as a surprising revelation of the charges that have 
normally been made for this type of accommodation. The 
considerable reduction in the volume of hire purchase 
finance since the outbreak of the war has affected the dis- 
count market to which a large part of the hire. purchase 
paper created in this country made its way. For the most 
part, the paper which reached the market was in the form 
of the promissory notes given by the purchaser, endorsed 
by the agents and retailers through whom the sale was 
arranged, and also endorsed by one of the hire purchase 
finance houses. It was on the strength of this last endorse- 
ment that the paper commanded the relatively fine rates 
at which it was taken by the market. There have, of late, 
been rumours in the discount market that the largest of 
these specialist houses, the United Dominions Trust, is 
endeavouring to acquire an interest in one of the discount 
firms. If true, it would provide an interesting illustration of 
horizontal combination in this sphere of financial enterprise. 
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Life Assurance New Business 


A further slight recovery in the sums assured by new 
ordinary life policies took place in 1942, the increase by 
comparison with 1941 being about 6 per cent. The increase 
is general—higher figures are recorded by 32 of the 42 





NEw ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCES 

















(In £'000's) 

awe Rise or 

Office 1941 | 1942 | Fall. 

faye. | | ‘ 
eet 55 chvebkab sedans \rnaeestos 1,119 1,400* + 281 
| epevnagamneesactalier ee | “638 — ae 
British Equitable .........---+-++++++ 441 423 | — 18 
ER EV ikk atWike vera hatonnwact 4,144 4,480 + 336 
Caledonian ......- ss ecceccssesceceees 958 | 887 a ae 
Clerical, Medical and General.......-... 1,026 | 1,060* a 34 
Commercial Union .........--+++++++- 3 807 4,443 + 636 
Co-operative .....--.--2e errr reer ees 2,582 3,189 + 607 
Eagle Star .....--- ss seeeeeeeeeeee < 12,320 12,648 | + 328 
Bk cdonknseedeeewsencnl 778 lols | + 238 
Equity and Law....... ated alent 552 636 | 84 
Friends’ Provident and Century ......- | 1,956 1929 | — 27 
Gonaral Lihe. ..cccssccccccccvccecesis 1,128 1,210 ‘ 82 
5. diene ae esse teats kao tees 1,178 1183 | + 5 
I a cecasat occa toeadens 810 1,577 + 167 
Law Union and Rock ........--.++++- | 1,384 1675 | +. 291 
Legal and General ........--.---+-++> } 10,133 11,312. + 1,179 
Liverpool and London and Globe ...... 1,331 1,264 — oa 
Liverpool Victoria ............2--e0e: 2,067 2,286 | + 219 
London and Scottish ..........-...-+. 562 760 =| + 4198 
London Assurance .........-+2055-++5 1,144 1,600* + 456 
Cees BAND... coco oes scdicessecesese 505 585 + 80 
National Farmers’ Union ...... eceve 871 1,205 + 334 
National Mutual of London ..........- 505 539 + 3 
National Provident ..........---+-++- | 499 670 + 372 
North British and Mercantile.......... 1,945 2,395 + 450 
awe TIMOR «o.cccccccccencrcesees | 6,683 7,250* + 567 
hotelier 22.525 B06), = 1,464 
tas i nnegetahuhe ckitaoxe 4 + 

orb aeaeehneneateaaante 6.192 vor | 1 83s 
ee a icnineiwes acun tatters veos Sere + ; = $31 
oS pe em BE saa, | “3s 
en MEMOIRS... oo cco cc cee cece 547 632* re 85 
eS eee ee 566 707 + 14] 
Seottish Provident .............--+++6 1,069 1,125 + 56 
Scottish Temperance .......-....+--+-- 587 662 a. 2s 
Scottish Union and National ........-. 610 771 + 161 
Scottish Widows... .......scccccocsee 2,229 2,137 ce 92 
Standard Life ...........0eseeeeeeees 2,005 2,995 + 990 
TEU, SINE, wo vicccscccccecescecss 1,912 1,370 — 542 
Wesleyan and General................ 1,032 1,313 + 281 
RE ey Ree e 119,006 126,273 + 7,267 














* Approximate. 





offices listed in the accompanying table—and may be con- 
sidered remarkable if the continuous pressure of National 
Service claims on staff, and the steady call-up of potential 
policyholders are borne in mind. Rising public confidence 
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in the war situation has possibly been a stimulating factor 
The volume of new business written in 1942 is about 
two-thirds of that for 1938, the last pre-war year, but a 
distinction must be noted between the experience of the 
so-called industrial-cum-ordinary offices, with Writings in 
the region of 85 per cent of the pre-war level, and the 
remaining offices, with a comparable ratio of under 60 per 
cent. The reason for the relatively high activity of the 
former group is the maintenance of large staffs for the 
purpose of door-to-door collection of premiums on in- 
dustrial policies—staffs which in the course of this work are 
able to solicit new ordinary assurances as well as industrial 
ones—and the high earnings among the sections of the 
community for which these offices primarily cater. Cutting 
across this broad classification of the offices into two 
groups, there have also been wide fluctuations in the 
activity of individual offices ; one or two are actually trans- 
acting more business than before the war, and others 
have receded to a quarter or less of their pre-war totals. 
These variations are chiefly due to the differences in policy 
which have previously been noted. A few offices have set 
out to encourage new business by offering to cover civilian 
war risks without extra charge, and by appealing to 
patriotic sentiment through the issue of policies in which 
the sum assured is expressed in savings bonds in lieu of 
cash ; others have been content to accept such business as 
reached them without a sales effort. Companies specialising 
in group policies are keeping their new business at high 
levels. 
* * * 


Eire’s Central Bank 


The new Central Bank began its operations on 
February Ist, on which date the Currency Commission 
ceased to exist. The President, acting on the advice of 
the Executive Council, has appointed Dr Joseph Brennan 
as the first governor of the bank. He was chairman of 
the Currency Commission for 15 years, and was chairman 
of the Banking Commission which recommended the 
establishment of the Central Bank. The Minister for 
Finance has nominated the other eight directors. Three 
of these were chosen from a panel of six bank directors 
prepared by the banks. Three others were selected to 
represent agricultural, industrial and labour interests 
respectively. The remaining directors are Mr J. J. Mac- 
Elligott, secretary of the Department of Finance, and 
Professor T. A. Smiddy, late Irish Minister at Washington. 


Investment 


Railway Results 


There was some evidence at the beginning of the week 
that the investor was taking a renewed interest in equities, 
but the sole section which received any tangible results 
was that for those railway stocks which at present occupy 
the position of equities. There was a general rise in prices, 
accompanied by an expansion in business to by far the 
best recorded under the present system. The number ot 
bargains received was, at 1,400, nearly double that in gilt- 
edged, instead of half as great, as is the more normal ex- 
perience. Business fell away substantially next day, and the 
tone was easier, but even the more conservative elements 
were prepared to revise their estimates upward on the basis 
of the good LMS results. The only particulars so far avail- 
able are the net income, dividends and allocations of three 
of the main line companies, and of LPTB. The relevant 
figures are set out in full in the table at the bottom of 
this page. The results of the Great Western remain to be 


received, but so far the only company to show a consider- 
able improvement is the LMS. That of the LNER is dis- 
tinctly moderate, while the Southern jis reduced and that of 
the LPTB, rather unexpectedly, slightly increased. All the 
companies have been more generous jn their distributions 
than was the case a year ago. The managements appear to 
be doing their best to establish a precedent for high pay- 
ments. In the absence of fuller figures, it may be assumed 
that the outstanding result of LMS is due to receipts from 
Irish railways and that the relatively good results of the 
northern lines as against the southern arises from the partial 
concentration of industry in the former and the closing of 
much of the latter to holiday traffic. The reduction in Trans- 
port “C” dividend a year ago was due to technical con- 
siderations, but this year the increased payment is more 
than fully earned. The market eased on the news of the 
moins results, but subsequently recovered part of 
e fall. 



























































3 si 
- Appropriations Toc y Forward Earned i 
Share in sce Pheeeh en pprop’ o Carry Forwarc rm Paid nse 7 
fecmnt Revenue Year Feb. 18 i 
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Two-Way Proxies 

Although there is no sign as yet of any movement to 
provide direct advice for the shareholder, as suggested 
in The Economist on January 3oth, the Committee for 
General Purposes of the Stock Exchange has not neglected 
the question of improving his position. On Monday last, 
they passed resolutions to the effect that circulars sent to 
shareholders should be unambiguous and couched in simple 
language, setting out the proposals in such a way that 
reference to other documents is unnecessary ; that, where 
the statutory notice is one week, every effort should be 
made to double the time, and that proxies should be drawn 
in such a form as to make it possible to vote against, 
as well as for, the resolution. This last question of the 
“two-way ” proxy has been raised repeatedly, but had re- 
ceived little cfficial support until now. The three require- 
ments together go a long way towards easing the path of 
the shareholder, but it still remains to give him the best 
advice and an organisation. Good as the changes are in 
themselves, the most important point is that they have 
secured the approval of such bodies as the Chartered and 
Incorporated Accountants and the Institute of Secretaries 
—the latter dissociating themselves from the proposal for 
two-way proxies—the London Chamber of Commerce and 
the Associations of Investment Trusts and Insurance Com- 
panies. This is a big step forward in co-operation, and 
should make more certain the acceptance of the proposals 
by the general body of companies. The Committee will 
take steps to see that compliance with the new provisions is 
a prerequisite for obtaining either a quotation or permis- 
sion to deal, but only by co-operation can the concerns, 
whose securities are already granted these privileges, be 
brought within their ambit. It is to be supposed, how- 
ever, that these provisions, like those concerning the 
announcement of dividends, will be generally accepted. 
The Committee has made a notable advance by securing 
so large a measure of co-operation, it is believed for the 


first time. 
* * * 


Unit Trust Accounts 


Municipal and General Securities are to be congratu- 
lated on being the first of any group controlling unit trusts 
to present any form of accounts. The Anderson Committee 
recommended such action in 1936 and the Prevention of 
Fraud (Investments) Act of 1939 prescribes the audit and 
circulation of the manager’s accounts, but without stipu- 
lating their form. This Act is in abeyance owing to the 
war. The accounts presented cover the bulk results for the 
nine unit trusts controlled from April 1, 1931, to June 30, 
1942, those for the closing six months being in an improved 
form. Henceforth, manager’s accounts for each trust are 
to be submitted separately each year. The managers under- 
stand that they will in no circumstances be asked to publish 
figures which would give an indication of the growth of the 
movement and no absolute figures are given. The items for 
each period are expressed as percentages of total turnover, 
but of turnover in the particular activity under considera- 
tion. In coasequence, it is impossible to obtain total charges 
by adding together the various percentages given—except 
within strict limits. An explicit warning against this should 
be incorporated in the statement. While it is reasonably 
certain that the statement wili be found lacking in intelligi- 
bility, it does in fact provide a fairly accurate answer to 
a number of the charges levied against these institutions 
and, if generally adopted, would go a long way towards 
tevealing abuses, if and when such exist, and allaying 
unjustified suspicions. Further, Municipal and General 
Securities, who have plainly put in a great deal of work, 
advance it only as a first attempt made with a view to 
Providing an opportunity for criticism and improvement. 
Futher suggestions have, in fact, already been made and 
are under consideration. Among others, there is being 
investigated the possibility of providing a fair approximation 
of the actual cost to the purchaser of taking up new units, 
tither on the formation of the trust or later. This involves 
4 complicated calculation, but it should not be impossible 
‘o reach a reasonably satisfactory basis. Another piece of 
information which would be of interest to, although it is 
hot strictly the concern of, the unit holder would be to 
show, by percentages, how total revenue is made up and 
how it is spent. 

* 


_The actual statements of Municipal and General cover 
lune pages, so that it is obviously impossible to summarise 
a They do, however, make clear a number of points. 

€ three main sources of revenue to the managers are the 
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net portion of the preliminary charge on the issue of new 
sub-units and profits on the re-sale and liquidation of sub- 
units. The first of these, based on the value of new sub-units 
issued at issue price, has varied from 2.498 per cent for the 
nine months to December 31, 1933, to 1.540 for 1937, there 
being no issues last year. The second, based on the sale of 
repurchased sub-units, ranges from 3.348 in 1938 to 0.541 
per cent two years later. The third, based on cash received 
from trustees, proceeds of sale of underlying securities and 
value of securities transferred to holding account, was non- 
existent in the early years, started to be productive in 1935, 
dropped to a minimum of 1.200 per cent in 1938 and rose 
to a maximum of 2.477 per cent in 1940. In the first half 
of 1942 it again fell to 0.339 per cent. The only other 
item which is commonly as high even as one per mille 
is the annual participation, the management charge, which 
averages around 0.3 per cent of the monthly valuation of 
the trusts. Considerable details are given as to the methods 
of calculating the various figures, and the whole must be 
recommended as a valuable beginning. It is a great pity 
that absolute figures cannot be used, but the essential is 
to obtain an agreed minimum of information which shall 
have the force of law. With some of the additions suggested, 
the accounts now offered would, if generally adopted, go a 
considerable way to provide what is necessary. To economise 
paper, these accounts are not being generally circulated, 


but those interested can obtain them on application to the 
managers. 


* * * 


Concentration on the Gold Coast 


It has long been apparent that, with the institution 
of full Lease-Lend, the need for the maintenance of gold 
output as a factor in the war effort of the British Empire 
had passed. Canada had already cut down production, Aus- 
tralia was moving in the same direction even before the 
war came to her doorstep and South Africa made some cut 
last year. In the circumstances, it seemed more than 
probable that the much-canvassed fucther restriction of 
Gold Coast output would soon become a fact. None the 
less, the news that the Colonial Office is putting through 
a measure of concentration, similar to that applied to non- 
essential industries at home, came as something of a shock 
to the investor. Actually, the market both for the concerns 
which are to remain in operation—these are for the most 
part the market leaders—and those to be placed on care 
and maintenance is rather poor, with prices at a consider- 
ably lower level. A part of the fall results from the general 
uncertainty, for the announcement gives no key to the 
degree of contraction, while the vagaries of EPT further 
complicate the assessment of any estimate of the final 
result. If one is to take a long term view, it is conceivable 
that a concern with a very poor EPT standard might 
benefit from being closed down now, provided this 
potential benefit is not discounted in the care and main- 
tenance provision. But the whole outlook for gold mining 
is less certain than it appeared to be even on the outbreak 
of war. It is by no means clear that any long term policy, 
even for West Africa, ought to be read into this decision to 
economise essential war materials. At the same time, the 
application of concentration to an industry which offers 
such widely differing returns as does gold mining is a new 
departure and raises a number of points of principle. It is 
to be hoped that details of the scheme will be made public 
in due course. 


* * * 


Intangible Assets 


The proper treatment of such imponderables as good- 
will, patents and other monopoly rights in company balance- 
sheets has for long been a matter of dispute. In many cases, 
no such item occurs, while, when the ownership has changed 
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hands, there is almost always a substantial balance-sheet 
item, usually an omnibus item, covering these intangible 
assets. This matter is almost the central. thesis of a brochure 
written by Mr P. D. Leake, entitled Balance-Sheet Values 
(Gee and Co., 6s.), of which a new edition has recently 
appeared. Mr Leake puts forward two desiderata ; that ail 
such values should be banished from the industrial balance- 
sheet, and that there should be no counterpart to them in 
the fixed share capital of a company. It is much easier 
to agree with the second suggestion than with the first. If 
both were adopted, it would mean that the shareholder had 
only the going-concern values of tangible assets, with the 
corresponding liabilities, on which to base his judgment. 
This is certainly infinitely superior to a valuation of fixed 
assets which contains an element of allowance for earning 
power. But is it enough? Surely it would be very much 
better to insist that monopoly rights should be stated in 
the balance-sheet at cost, and that additions to them, and 
amounts written off, should be fully disclosed. Presumably, 
where goodwill had also been bought, this item should 
equally be stated separately. The shareholder would then 
have all the information available, for it is almost impossible 
to place a money value on goodwill until it has changed 
hands, and equally difficult to assess the value of a monopoly 
right, arising from the exertions of the company itself, and 
not purchased. Pending the disappearance of such monopoly 
rights, some such practice as this appears to be the most 
helpful. The ban on issuing capital against such intangibles 
is a different matter. If this were insisted upon, the reserve 
of the company would consist, at the moment of formation, 
of the balance-sheet value of intangibles. Mr Leake sug- 
gests, inter alia, a register of wasting assets and the fixing 
of the obligation on every company to state the surplus or 
deficit on its fixed share capital. This would, presumably, 
mean that the reserves and carry forward of a company at 
any time would consist of two elements, the surplus or 
deficit on fixed assets, and the net liquid assets. If intangibles 
were included, as it seems they should, there would be a 
third element, their written down value. The general adop- 
tion of such practice would considerably simplify the under- 
standing of accounts, and the correlation of results. It would 
also bring the balance-sheet a long step nearer to express- 
ing the true and correct view of the state of the company’s 
affairs to which all auditors’ certificates refer. 


Company Notes 


Bolsover Colliery 


The full accounts of Bolsover Colliery for the year to 
December last show a drop in total income from £1,099,638 
to £801,933, the lowest level since 1938. The directors state 
that the setback is due to the rise in costs. There is, how- 
ever, an improvement in equity earnings from £306,718 to 
£347,151, representing 25.9 against 22.9 per cent, for which 
the drop in tax liability, from £691,000 to £375,000, and the 
redemption of debentures are responsible. The saving in 
taxation is due partly to the fall in profits and partly to the 
fact that in 1941 an exceptional retrospective provision was 
made to cover the 1940 liability, increased by the rise in the 
standard rate. Thus, the management is able to repeat the 
total ordinary payment of 15 per cent, and the transfer of 
£50,000 to general reserve ; to raise the transfer to develop- 
ment reserve from £60,000 to £82,651; and to increase 
the carry forward from £136,121 to £150,029. The balance- 
sheet shows a number of swollen liquid items. The chair- 
man, Mr N. B. Brooks, points out that the rise in debtors 
from £519,723 to £543,428 is due to the latest advance in 
the price of coal, and that the jump in creditors 
from £1,080,393 to £1,310,016 is mainly a function 
of tax liability outstanding. The {£400,000 of newly 
acquired tax reserve certificates have been liquidated 
in settlement of tax claims since the date of the 
accounts. The redemption during the year of £400,000 
6 per cent debentures has freed the debenture 
redemption fund of £141,389 for general application. This 
sum is now added to development reserve which, with the 
latest transfer from profits, is brought up to £500,000. Mr 
Brooks states that output again exceeded that of any pre- 
war year. The return of men from the forces, however, 
did no more than maintain the total number of the com- 
pany’s employees, and there is no doubt that labour supply 
remains a critical factor. On the question of the ultimate 
organisation of the industry, Mr Brooks understandably 
stresses the importance of arriving at a permanent settle- 
ment with the minimum of delay. The {£1 ordinary stock, 
at §2s. ex dividend, yields £5 15s. 3d. per cent. 
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English Electric Assets 


The sole addition to the information contained jp the 
preliminary statement of English Electric concerning profi 
allocations to be extracted from the full accounts for a 
year is that general reserve again receives the usyaj 
£100,000,- permitting an increase in carry forward from 
£51,018 to £53,030. The rise in profit, apart from the Napie; 
dividends, suggests a considerable expansion in capital 
employed, but there is little indication of this in the 
accounts. Fixed assets are higher by £54,253, after pro. 
viding depreciation of £100,000. Total liquid assets are 
£209,000 higher on the year, while the net figure is down hy 
some £93,000. There is a substantial transfer from debtor, 
to stock-in-trade, and the bank overdraft is reduced }y 
almost £1,500,000 against a slightly smaller rise ji, 
creditors. The principal changes of interest are those 
associated with the Napier acquisition. Almost 90 per cen; 
of the capital has been acquired, and this is taken in a; 
par, namely £493,495. This already constitutes a consider. 
able undisclosed reserve. The English Electric shares. 
issued in exchange, amount to only £394,669 at par. There 
is no addition to published reserves on account of the 
difference. which is some £98,000 after allowing for pur- 
chases of fractions in cash. There is thus a further hidden 
reserve of this amount. Since, however, the company’s 
fixed assets are already so written down that it is earning 
some 2§ per cent, after taxation and all charges, other than 
a nominal depreciation, on them, such minor concealment: 
hardly matter. 


* * * 


Imperial Tobacco Assets 


As was suggested in a note on the preliminary state- 
ment in The Economist of January 3oth last, profits o: 
Imperial Tobacco, after depreciation and tax, are some 
£11,000 lower at £7,970,338 against £7,981,241. The 
allocation of profits is analysed in the following table. 
which shows that the concern is able to maintain the 
173 per cent tax free ordinary dividend, to repeat tht 
transfer of £500,000 to general reserve and to raise the 
carry forward from £1,666,436 to £1,701,032. Despite the 
increased tobacco duty, the group is still able to sell its 
full quota of supplies. The rise in the balance sheet value 
of assets of £20,000,000 to £117,125,374—which took place 
exclusively among liquid assets—reflects mainly financia! 
factors. Thus, as Lord Dulverton points out, the rise in 
stocks from £28,527,715 to £43,869,197 is due in part to 
an increase in holdings of manufactured goods, but main) 
to the inflation of values caused by the rise in duty. This 
factor also explains the jump of some £7,640,000 t 
£29,976,761 in debtors, while that of £10,725,000 








Years ending October 3], 


1940 1941 1942 

. £ £ 4. 
NN das 6c rdecas Hadas 8,882,829 7,981,241 7,970,355 
Ee ee NES 10,000 10,000 10,00 
Pref. dividends} ............ 852,209 852,209 852,208 
Ordinary stockt :— 

SENS sua dvenesaesvves 8,020,620 7,119,032 7,108,12° 

NER EN ae ee ee 7,512,610 6,573,533 6,573,535 
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1,620,937 1,666,436 1,701,052 
t Tax free. ¢ Gross. 
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*After tax and depreciation. 
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£41,089,490 in creditors is due to the time lag in collecting 
taxation from profits. On first inspection, the balance shee! 
suggests that the acquisition of £7,000,000 of tax reserve 
certificates has been financed directly by the new 
loan of £7,500,000, and the position is discussed in some 
detail in a finance note on page 243. The net result of the 
various adjustments of liquid items is a rise in ¢xce 
liquid assets of £1,864,826 to £33,486,324. Net loans from 
associates and subsidiaries have risen from £20,582 ' 
£1,170,614. The financial position remains sound and th 
profit earning prospects of the group are as good 4s could 
be expected in present circumstances, It is unlikely tha’ 
they would be seriously impaired by a further rise in 
tobacco duty. The £1 ordinary shares at 148s. 730 & 
dividend, yield £2 7s. 2d. per cent tax free. 
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;amport and Holt 


The preliminary statement of Lamport and Holt 
reports a fall in net profits for the year to December 31st 
iast from £174-474 to £101,929. The company is repeating 
the 6 per cen. ordinary dividend, paid in the three previous 
vears, and covered in 1940-41 by equity earnings of 16.7 
ver cent. It would not be possible to repeat the 1941 
transfer of £100,000 to depreciation of fleet without trench- 
ing on the carry forward, and it appears highly probable 
‘hat there is a substantial cut in this provision. Indeed, 
ihe decline in net profits, which from inspection of the 
previous year’s balance sheet would appear to be the direct 
result of joss of fleet, diminishes the inducement to allocate 
a heavy depreciation charge. At December 31, 1941, the 
company’s statement showed ship and wharf properties 
reduced by £100,000 at only £439,510, while tonnage 
replacement reserve stood at £1,180,256 against £261,356 
, year earlier. In addition, holdings of Government securi- 
ies had risen from £100,000 to £274,804 and cash holdings 
‘rom £841,654 to £1,792,532. There was also £394,600 
available on Government tonnage replacement account. 
These figures suggest a considerable reduction in the total 
available tonnage and, in the circumstances, it is surprising 
that the drop in net profits is not more marked. At the 
present level, the ordinary payment is not in any danger. 
The resources available for rebuilding after, or during, the 
war are, however, almost certainly inadequate. On this 
point, the latest balance sheet should provide information 
of exceptional interest. The 6s. 8d. ordinary stock at 
10. 9d. yields no more than £3 1§s. tod. per cent, a level 
which implies market confidence in the management’s 
ability to succeed in the post-war world. 


* * * 


Lister and Company Results 


After the heavy fall in trading profit registered in the 
previous year, the 1941-42 results of Lister and Company 
‘or year ended November 3oth last can be considered 
satisfactory. The latest trading profits of £216,521 compare 
with £144,814, to which level they were reduced last year 
irom £347,459 earned in 1940. The larger part of the 
increase is absorbed by taxation, the company’s liability 
having risen from £98,304 to £153,275. Equity earnings 
ifter meeting the preference payments total £37,753 against 
only £20,580, equivalent to §.3 against 2.9 per cent. The 
ordinary dividend is raised from 2.5 to 4 per cent, double 
that paid in 1940, while in the preceding 7 years no payment 
at all had been made. The carry forward is increased some 
£9,250 to £22,744. In his statement the chairman, Mr W. H. 
Watson, states that operating difficulties have increased. 
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The growing shortage of labour has been met by con- 
centration of various departments, but despite the reduced 
machinery activity a reasonable level of output has been 
maintained, Production has been concentrated on bulk 
goods and, in the case of yarns, on coarser counts, on 
which the profit margin is much lower than on the higher 
quality products. A new sponge rubber substitute called 
“ Resilitex ” has been developed, a purely textile product 
made on existing plant, and the demand appears to be 
highly Satisfactory, although the real test must come after 
the war in more competitive markets. A rise of some 
4,110,000 in cash to £289,413 and a new holding of £150,000 
in Tax Reserve Certificates is accounted for by almost 
equal falls in debtors and stocks, the latter item now 
standing at £907,484. Creditors are slightly higher at 
£457,650, but the liquid position of the company is 
practically unaltered, net surplus assets totalling some 
£1,061,000 against £1,068,387. Provided that further labour 
reductions are not too severe, it is likely that the company 
will be able to maintain the latest results, having by now 
fully adapted itself to the new conditions. The £1 ordinary 
shares, which rose sharply on the increased dividend, now 
stand at 1§s. 3d. and yield £5 7s. 7d. 


* * * 


British Tin Investment 


In 1942, British Tin Investment was for the first time 
thrown back upon an income drawn solely from the small 
minority of its investments held outside enemy occupied 
territory. Thus, gross income has dropped from £301,431 
to £27,042, and even with a fall in taxation from £28,474 
to £3,435, there is only £17,230 against £256,370 available 
for the ordinary capital, representing some 1 against 14.4 
per cent. There is, of course, no dividend, and the whole 
surplus is added to the carry forward, which is raised from 
£78,992 to £96,222. There is no prospect of any recovery 
from this low ebb of revenue until Japan is evicted from 
the conquered territories. The liquid position, although 
unsatisfactory, has improved. There is, of course, a marked 
recession in all liquid items, but the surplus of liquid 
assets is raised from £2,294 to £29,487, while advances 
to a subsidiary are down from £152,297 to £125,996. The 
directors state that investments quoted in London, which 
represent 875 per cent of all holdings, show an appreciation 
of some 19 per cent at the date of the balance sheet com- 
pared with end December, 1941. There is still a substantial 
depreciation against the balance sheet valuation of 
£2,656,597, which cannot be eliminated under present 
conditions. The ros. shares stand at 9s. 3d., which suggests 


a strong faith in recovery prospects. 


Industry and Trade 


Progress of Concentration 


In a review of the progress of industrial concentration 
ila press conference last Monday Mr Dalton pointed out 
that some 250,000 workers had been released and 137 
million square feet of factory space made available for other 
Purposes ; concentration had been carried out in §2 indus- 
mes and was still in progress in nine others. Among the 
industries at present undergoing a process of concentration, 
dothing is the most important. Clothing concentration is 

8 carried out on a regional basis, with Leeds and Man- 
chester the main areas, In Leeds about 1,000,000 square 
yards of factory space have already been released, but little 
progress has as yet been made in Manchester, and less in 
4ndon. The present programme of industrial concentra- 
400 1s ing completion; the additional labour and 
'actory space likely to be released is probably small. The 
250,000 workers released by the closing down of factories 
do not, however, include the workers in factories which 
Witched, partly or wholly, to other work. As this number 
‘Ss unknown, the total number of workers released by 
‘oncentration cannot be accurately estimated. But the fact 
~d the present concentration programme is nearing com- 
p’etion does not mean that the work will soon come to an 
ind. ‘There may be need for frequent adjustments in the 
t of changes in the war production programme. Indeed, 


the process must be one of continuous adaptation. 


Estate Agents to the Government 


In creating the Control of Factory and Storage Premises 
as a department of the Board of Trade in April, 1941, the 
Government has set up its own estate agents for factories 
and storage premises. Originally, the purpose of the Control 
was chiefly to act as a clearing house for the re-allocation 
of factory and storage capacity released by the concentration 
of industry scheme. But its scope has been steadily 
extended. For example, it also draws on factories engaged 
mainly on non-essential work, or on work which could be 
done by other firms whose factories are not required for 
other purposes. By the Location of Industry (Restriction) 
Order, 1941, as amended by the Order of 1942, it was given 
control over the movement of industry, in that the transfer 
of existing businesses to other premises and a change in 
the type of work carried on in a factory was prohibited 
except by licence. In fact, an organisation has been set 
up—the Controller-General and his staff are assisted by 
twelve regional controllers—which is in a position, 
within the limits of available accommodation, to provide 
Government departments and their contractors with the 
production and storage capacity they require for war pur- 
poses in the most suitable buildings as quickly as possible. 
While its activities are limited to existing premises, no new 
construction project is sanctioned without previous reference 
to the Control’s “ books.” There can be no doubt that the 





Control has economised resources by avoiding unnecessary 
construction and, simultaneously, has been instrumental in 
speeding up the expansion and dispersal of production and 
storage. Since its creation, premises have been found and 
handed over for essential purposes at the rate of five to 
six million square feet a month. The Control should be 
able to play a useful part during the change-over from war 
to peace production after the war. 


x * x 


Combined Copper Committee 


Last week it was announced that the Governmenis Of 
the United States, Great Britain and Canada have set up 
a Combined Copper Committee. Mr H. O. King, jun., 
chief of the Copper Branch of the US War Production 
Board, has been appointed chairman of the new Committee. 
Its other members represent the three participating Govern- 
ments as well as the Combined Production and Resources 
Board and the Combined Raw Materials Board. Both in 
its composition and its tasks the new Committee is 
analogous to the Combined Steel Committee appointed last 
December. It is merely a fact-finding and advisory body on 
matters which are not the direct concern of the Combined 
Raw Materials and Production and Resources Boards. In 
a review of copper supplies in The Economist on August 15, 
1942, it was pointed out that the Axis countries were using 
their copper far more economically than the United 
Nations. In spite of the fact that world production is at a 
record level, and that the United Nations control some- 
thing like nine-tenths of world supplies of this vital material, 
copper has become one of their scarcest materials. One 
of the main tasks of the new Committee will therefore be 
to study ways and means of increasing the efficiency in 
copper consumption and to make recommendations to 
secure the translation of the results of this study into 
practice. Similarly, the Committee is to consider the 
possibilities of increasing the copper supplies of the United 
Nations. But the decisions will lie with the Combined Raw 
Materials and Production and Resources Boards. 


* x «x 


Coal Trade Profits 


Colliery companies in Great Britain have now been in- 
formed by the Ministry of Fuel and Power of the price 
allowances to be given them out of the national pool under 
the new centralised financial arrangements. By these arrange- 
ments each coalfield is given a datum credit balance, and 
under the procedure adopted for the administration of the 
scheme each undertaking is authorised to deduct from the 
5s. levy now payable by it into the pool such price allow- 
ances as the Ministry, acting through an Advisory Council 
on which the owners and workers, as well as the Ministry, 
are represented, may determine from time to time. The 
allowances vary according to the financial needs of each 
district, and although usually the allowances authorised 
apply uniformly to all collieries and to all classes of coal, 
exceptional differential arrangements apply in South Wales 
and Scotland. The district uniform allowances range from 
1d. per ton in Somerset to 4s. 4d. per ton in Cumberland ; 
among the principal coalfields they range from 7d. in North- 
umberland to 1s. 7d. in Yorkshire ; while the differential 
allowances include 2s. 2d. per ton to certain collieries in 
Lanarkshire compared with 8d. per ton for other Scottish 
collieries ; 3s. per ton on South Wales washed and graded 
bituminous coals and 6s. 5d. per ton on South Wales an- 
thracite coals. In the aggregate these allowances, which 
apply to the first three months of the year, ensure 
approximately a national credit balance equal to that in 
1938, but they are subject to review at the end of each 
three months. Their effect. will be to raise the level of 
credit balances in the exporting districts, principally South 
Wales, Durham, Northumberland, and some Yorkshire col- 
lieries, at the expense of the normally most profitable of 


aaa dependent mainly or exclusively on the inland 
trade. 


* * * 


Rise in Unemployment 


The numbers registered at employment exchanges as 
unemployed on January 18th are the last ones to be given 
monthly. In future, unfortunately, they will only be pub- 
lished quarterly, and the next return will relate to April 12th. 
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The numbers unemployed on January 18th were 99,017— 
a rise of 13,193 since December 14th. About 6,000 of the 
rise is due to boys and girls leaving school in December . 
the increase in the numbers of men and women wholly an 
employed was 1,977: and 3,598 respectively. The increases 
affected every region except two. The classified figures, with 
those for December 14, 1942, are given in the accompany- 
ing table. From February 22nd the Control of Engagemenr 
Order is to be extended to include women up to the age of 
41, and from that date, with certain exceptions, they must 
obtain new employment through a labour exchange. Two 
new industries have lately had Essential Work Orders 
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applied to them: stoneware and boot and shoes manv- 
facture. Discussions between the Minister of Labour and 
the industrial catering trade on the subject of an Essential 
Works Order, asked for by the trade, were adjourned last 
Monday. The WRNS expects to increase its numbers by 
20,000 this year. The Women’s Land Army is now in a 
position to recruit 1,0c0 members a week. The LCC is 
asking for 900 nurses so that hospital beds can be put to 
full use. Mobilisation has now reached the stage where it is 
necessary to direct part-time workers into less essential 
work in order to continue to provide service to civilians. 


* * x 


Utility Cottons and Rayons 


The first comprehensive display of cotton and rayon 
utility fabrics is on show in Manchester, and contains more 
than 2,000 samples, contributed by over 350 manufacturers. 
This represents an average range for each manufacturer 0! 
less than six “lines” and the samples cover cloths suitable for 
all clothing purposes. All the fabrics conform to the Board 
of Trade’s quality specifications and price schedules. The 
number of specifications in the Utility schedule on which 
the 2,000 samples are based is about 160. The manufac- 
turers are left free in the matter of design and the numbers 
of different designs they may produce from each basic 
specification. In contrast, pottery manufacturers are limited 
by the Board to a maximum number of different designs 
of each article they may produce. The cotton and rayon 
manufacturers do not appear to have been unduly lavish 
in fixing the numbers of “lines” to be produced, and 1! 
can be assumed that economy of labour is of paramount 
importance in weaving. The materials themselves are attrac- 
tive, the designs simple, and colour is sufficient. Fears that 
“utility” would produce dullness and wtmiformity a 
proved by the exhibition to have been unjustified. Th¢ 
cotton fabrics will retail from about 1s. 4d. to 3s. a yard, 
and the rayons will range from 2s. to 6s. a yard. The 
productive capacity of the cotton trade is being heavily 
taxed and more orders than usual have been placed this 
month. Demands for the Forces are met first, but utilit} 
production is otherwise given high priority. Utility cloth 
of all kinds now amounts to 80 per cent of production for 
civilian use and according to a statement by the President 
of the Board of Trade, the limit has been reached ; {0 
technical reasons, utility specifications cannot cover ® 
productions. 


* * * 


December Shopping 


There was a rise of about 14 per cent in the average 
value of daily retail sales in December, 1942, compa 
with the average of the previous twelve months. The index 
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for all sales (1937 = 100), published in the Board of Trade 
yournal on February 6th, was 123 for December, compared 
with 106 for November and an average of 108 for the year 
to November, 1942. Rises were recorded in all departments 
except household goods, where the index, at 81, was the 
same as the average for December, 1941, to November, 
1942, though there was a rise of 12 in the index from 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES, IN AVERAGE DalILy VaLvurE oF RETAIL 
SALES FROM PRECEDING YEAR 


Food and Non-Food 
Perishables Merchandise Total 
Feb.-Dec., 1940........ +2 °4 +5:-] +36 
us ORs -1-6 —6-9 i 


1942 aie see ones t 36 Zo 1°3 4 2-6 


November. The general rise compares with a normal peace- 
time rise of 28 per cent for the Christmas shopping month. 
On the whole, there was a decline of 1.9 per cent in the 
volume of sales between December, 1941, and December, 
1942. The non-food decline was 2.8, and the food and 
perishables, 1.2 per cent. The accompanying table shows the 
percentage changes in the average value of retail sales from 
the preceding period, for February to December, 1940, 1941 
and 1942. 


* * * 


Safety in Mines 


There is a real danger that the drive for increased 
output in coal mines may lead to an increase in accidents, 
owing to the shortage of materials, especially timber, the 
use of inexperienced men at the coal face and, possibly, a 
relaxation of safety precautions. The accident rate has in- 
creased considerably since the war—997 people were killed 
in mines and quarries in 1941 as compared with 887 in 1939 
—and over half of these deaths were caused by falls of 
ground. It is, therefore, satisfactory to learn that the Safety 
in Mines Research Board is carrying on its work, in spite 
of the difficulties of wartime. The Board’s 1941 report which 
has just been published, shows that research has been con- 
ducted over a very wide field—coal dust explosions and 
methods for the reduction and collection of coal dust ; the 
preparation of more dispersible stone dust ; firedamp explo- 
sions ; falls of ground ; the use of concrete pit props and 
the strengthening of timber props; the metallurgical ex- 
amination of haulage ; wire ropes ; and protective clothing 
ate all engaging the attention of the Board at the present 
time. The Board also co-operated with the Pulmonary 
Diseases Committee of the Medical Research Council which 
published an extremely valuable report on the incidence of 
these diseases among South Wales miners last year. It is 
a pity that the war should have made it difficult for the 
Board to carry on its arrangements for giving “safety in- 
struction” to miners, since it is during wartime that the 
tisks are highest and the need for constant vigilance greater. 


* * * 


Agricultural Research 


A great deal of interest has lately been expressed in 
the question of the co-ordination of scientific research at 
all levels of production. The report of the Agricultural 
Research Council provides a timely and useful survey of 
how agricultural research is organised and co-ordinated. 
The Council itself is one of three Government bodies 
established under the Lord President of the Council “to 
Promote and co-ordinate scientific research on all problems 
that affect the life and activities of the nation as a whole.” 
It works in close contact with the other two organisations 
within the group, the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
ttlal Research and the Medical Research Council, and 
assists the Ministry of Agriculture and the Scottish Agri- 
cultural Department in making the knowledge and 
‘perience gained from research available to the practical 
farmer, The Council also keeps in close touch with the 
Universities and Agricultural Colleges and provides special 
stants to stimulate the development of research and to 
‘ain young scientists. The Council is responsible for the 
organisation of a number of Research Institutes ; others 
Come under the control of the Ministry of Agriculture, but 
by scat majority are independent establishments, financed 

Y Government grants and working under the general 


Rome anation of the Agricultural Research Council. The 
othamsted Experimental Station, the East Malling Re- 
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search Station, and the various research stations and insti- 
tutes at Cambridge come under this category. The Council’s 
Report gives details of the research programme that is 
being carried out in various subjects, such as soil fertilisers, 
crop physiology and husbandry, plant breeding and genetics, 
grassland management, animal nutrition, dairying, storage 
and processing, pest control and forest products. One 
practical example of the value of research work was men- 
tioned at the recent conference of the Association of Scien- 
tific Workers. To combat the wireworm pest, estimated 
to have caused a loss of 250,000 tons of food in each of the 
three years of war, a national wireworm survey was insti- 
tuted under the auspices of the Agricultural Research 
Council. This is a subject which had previously been 
grossly neglected, but as a result of the survey, improved 
methods of reducing the dangers of the pest have been 
devised. 
x 


The great majority of agriculturalists are, rightly, engaged 
on research into the urgent problems created by the war, 
when the need for attaining maximum productivity from 
the soil and eradicating pests and diseases in crops and 
animals is vital, but it is satisfactory to learn that post- 
war questions are not being neglected. The Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute at Oxford, under the direction 
of Dr C. S. Orwin, after a preliminary study, has found 
that farm and field boundaries all over the country were 
devised fully a century ago, that no material additions have 
been made to buildings and permanent equipment since 
about 1880 and that, on the other hand, there has been a 
complete revolution in the sciences of plant and animal 
production, in facilities for the mechanical cultivation of 
the land and in the conditions of agricultural employment. 
From these facts the Institute concludes that a national 
survey is desirable to ascertain to what extent these anti- 
quated farming units are meeting the needs and oppor- 
tunities of modern farm practice, and how far they offer 
scope for the trained farm manager, the employment of 
modern farming machinery and the specialisation of 
agricultural labour. Such a survey should also show whether 
the physical and social conditions of rural life are adequate 
and whether any changes are necessary in the present 
system of land tenure. The Institute is planning to under- 
take a sample survey in a specific area and the results will 
be awaited with interest. Clearly these subjects are vitally 
important, if British agriculture is to take the place in the 
post-war organisation of the country as an efficient and 
economic branch of industry. 


* * * 


Furniture Industry Compensation Fund 


The utility furniture scheme involves the closing down 
of some furniture manufacturers, who are to be com- 
pensated from a central fund. Working manufacturers will 
pay into the fund 75 per cent of the difference remaining 
after receiving their estimated costs, plus 6 per cent of the 
maximum price. Closed firms will receive payments for care 
and maintenance of closed works and shops, and a division 
of profits. Those eligible to participate are “furniture 
manufacturers as defined in the Domestic Furniture Orders, 
who have worked upon timber supplied through the Timber 
Supplies Committee,” who drew timber on quota after 
October 31, 1941, and were manufacturing domestic furni- 
ture on October 1, 1942. The scheme has been worked out 
by elected representatives of the furniture trade under an 
independent chairman nominated by the Board of Trade. 
An association is being formed to which both designated 
and closed firms will belong. The accountancy period is to 
be six months, and a review of the financial basis of the 
fund is provided for after six months, with a subsequent 
annual review. Manufacturers’ costs, as declared by the 
Board of Trade, will be reviewed after six months, and 
they may be reviewed on the demand of any interested 


party. 





GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1958-68. 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
FIVE PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 1950-60. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the 
dividends due ist April next the BALANCES of the several 
accounts in the above-mentioned Stocks will be STRUCK on the 
night of the 1st March, and that on and after the 2nd March the 
Stocks will be transferable ex-dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). 
Cc. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 


Circus Place, London Wall, E.C. 2. 10th February, 1943. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
RESULTS NOT UNSATISFACTORY 
SIR H, CUNLIFFE-OWEN’S REVIEW 


The fortieth annual general meeting of 
British - American Tobacco Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 15th instant, at 
Townsend Hbduse, Greycoat Place, West- 
minster, S.W. Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, 
Bart., the chairman, presided. ; 

The chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: Referring now to the 
balance-sheet, you will notice that certain 
items show very substantial changes as 
compared with the previous year and I 
propose to confine my remarks to these 
uems. Taking the asset side of the balance- 
sheet, loans and current accounts with sub- 
sidiary companies (less provision for doubt- 
ful accounts) shows a reduction of 
£3,473,810, as compared with the same 
item in last year’s balance-sheet. 

To some extent this reduction is due to 
the capitalisation of part of the amounts 
owing by subsidiary companies which is, of 
course, reflected in an increase in shares 
and bonds in subsidiary companies. It is 
also partly due to the fact that during the 
year under review your directors have 
thought it advisable to set up out of in- 
come an amount sufficient to cover the 
whole of the sums—fortunately not large— 
still due from companies now in enemy or 
enemy-occupied territories. For the most 
part, however, the reduction in loans and 
current accounts with subsidiary com- 
panies is due to repayments by subsidiary 
companies of moneys advanced. 


STOCKS OF LEAF 


Stocks of leaf, manufactured goods and 
materials at cost or under shows a sub- 
stantial increase of {2,415,119 as compared 
with the corresponding figure in last year’s 
balance-sheet. This is very largely due to 
the increased value of leaf tobacco. 

You will have noticed a new item on 
the balance-sheet this year—* Tax Reserve 
Certificates” —which your company held 
to the value of £5,000,000 at the end of the 
financial year. In considering this item, I 
want you also to look at an account on 
the opposite side of the balance-sheet, 
“ Creditors, including provision for taxa- 
tion and contingencies,” which has in- 
creased during the year by £3,596.944. 

It has been your company’s policy since 
the outbreak of war to place any surplus 
funds at the disposal of H.M. Government, 
with a view to assisting in the prosecution 
of the war. In addition to the purchase of 
War Loans, this has been accomplished 
during the past few years by paying part 
of your company’s tax liability in advance 
of due dates. 

During the year under review, the same 
policy has been followed, but instead of 
actually paying taxes in advance, your com- 
pany has sed Tax Reserve Certifi- 
cates, which can be used for the payment 
of taxes due at any time within two years 
from the date of their purchase. This will 
explain the substantial purchase of Tax Re- 
serve i during the year, and, for 
the most part also, the large increase in 
“ Creditors, including provision for taxa- 
tion.” 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


This brings me to the profit and loss 
account, from which you will have noticed 
that the net profit for the year, after making 
provision for taxation and contingencies. 
amounts to £3,065,348, representing a re- 
duction of £1,022,216 as compared with the 
previous year. 

Last year we carried forward a balance 
of £2,338,157. To this must be added the 

as previously mentioned (£3,065,348), 
less the dividend on the § per cent. prefer- 
ence stock of £225,000, on the 6 per cent. 


preference stock of £360,000, and the three 
interim dividends paid during the year on 
the ordinary stock, amounting to 
£1,979,813, leaving a disposable balance of 
£2,838,692, out ot which the directors re- 
commend the: distribution on March 31st 
next of a final dividend (free of U.K. 
income-tax) on the issued ordinary stock of 
4d. per £1 of stock, amounting to £395,963, 
leaving £2,442,729 to be carried forward. 
During the year under review only one 
dividend was received from China, and an 
amount equivalent to the net dividend 
after tax was set up as a reserve against 
your company’s substantial investment in 
China 


During the year under review, increased 
taxation has been imposed on the earnings 
of many of your company’s subsidiary jand 
associated companies in various part of} the 
world, which has naturally affected the net 
earnings of those companies and their divi- 
dend policy. Taking all the foregoing into 
account, I do not think you wil! consider 
the results unsatisfactory. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


I think you would like me to say some- 
thing with regard to our subsidiary com- 
pany in the U.S.A., in connection with 
whose financial arrangement with Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation I made 
reference at the meeting last year. 

In addition to increased taxation, our 
subsidiary company in the U.S.A. is also 
feeling the effects of high leaf prices, to 
which I have already referred; nevertheless, 
I am glad to be able to tell you that the 
first of the notes which matured in May, 
1942, was duly redeemed, and I have every 
hope that our subsidiary company in the 
U.S.A. will be in a position to redeem on 
the due date the second note, which matures 
in May, 1943. 

Your company, and its subsidiary and 
associated companies in many parts of the 
world, had to contend with very consider- 
able difficulties in connection with the 
supply of leaf and other materials. Though 
these difficulties do not get any less, I 
hope that your company will still be able 
to deal with them successfully. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Under present abnormal conditions I do 
not believe you will expect me to express 
an opinion as to what lies ahead of us; but 
in the absence of some major catastrophe, I 
am hopeful that at this time next year your 
directors will be able to put before you a 
balance-sheet no less favourable than that 
now under review. I am not pessimistic 
about the future. We all of us live in con- 
fident anticipation of complete victory, not 
only in Europe but in the East. When 
that happens, great prospects of world 
recovery are evident, but we must remem- 
ber that there will be many difficulties to 
be overcome and lems to solve for a 
considerable iod of time. 

I now beg formally to move the adoption 
of the report and balance-sheet for the 
year ended September 30, 1942, including 
ae on March 31st next of a final 
dividend (free of United Kingdom income- 
tax) on the issued Ordinary stock of four- 
wipe Per £1 of ig 

may also mention that the directors have 
declared for the year 1942-43 an interim 
dividend of tenpence per £1 of stock (free 
of United Kingdom income-tax) also payable 
on March 31st next, so that the 
stockholders will receive on that date 
Is. 2d. per £1 of stock. 

Mr M. L. Whishaw seconded the reso- 
lution, which was carried unanimously. 


BARROW, HEPBURN Anp 
GALE, LIMITED 


FURTHER STEADY PROGRESs 


The annual general meeting of Baroy, 
Hepburn and Gale, Limited, will be hel; 
on the 25th inst. at Winchester Hoy 
Old Broad Street, London. 7 

The following are extracts from ty 
statement of Mr G. W. Odey, the chair. 
man and managing director, circulated wit) 
the report and accounts:—The accoun;. 
disclose that the steady progress of the com. 
pany in recent years has continued durin: 
the past year. Production and tumoy: 
have been maintained at practically th; 
levels reached in 1941, which, in view of th. 
increased demands of the Services upon ou: 
labour supply, is no mean achievemen: 
Whatever the future may hold, the com 
pany can look back on its war effort during 
1942 with pride and satisfaction. 


LARGE TAXATION RESERVE 


Once again it has been necessary to make 
a large reserve for taxation. As far a 
E.P.T. is concerned, your company ha 
since the war began incurred a total lia. 
bility of approximately a million and a hal! 
and of this liability over a million ha 
already been discharged in hard cash, |: 
will be seen that our resources are equal \ 
this obligation, but it is only because we 
have pursued a most conservative pol 
with regard to dividends and by a continv- 
ance of our policy of ploughing back som: 
portion of our profits into the business. 

Turning to the accounts of the parent 
company, the profits, after making reserve 
for taxation, were £66,878, compared wit) 
£70,293 for 1941, but after allowing fo: 
the reduction in the War Damage Cont. 
bution and the amount of £10,000 written 
off the buildings of subsidiary companies. 
the net profit carried to the balance-sher! 
is £48,320, which represents a small in- 
crease on the net profit for 1941. 

The 6 per cent. dividend on the pre 
ference and ordinary shares, after paymen 
of tax, absorbs £37,500 and leaves us with 
a carry-forward of £100,080. The stead 
increase in our carry-forward of recent years 
has thus been well maintained, and at ou: 
present rate we have approaching three 
years’ dividend in hand which, after the 
past vicissitudes of the company, must be 
a very reassuring position for the ordinar 
shareholder. 

The outlook for 1943 with regard to both 
supplies of raw material and labour is no 
good, and there is little doubt that ou 
turnover and profits in the coming ye 
will suffer a diminution. At the same ume. 
having regard to our relatively low prot 
standard, the possibility of our profits fall- 
ing below our standard would appear © 
be a most unlikely contingency. 


POST-WAR POSSIBILITIES 


With regard to the post-war position, | 
feel that we can look forward with just- 
fiable optimism. Our productions whic 
are vitally needed for war are, with the e- 
ception of our equipment departmeD'. 
equally needed for peace, and even in ov! 
equipment department our change-~ve! 
from war to peace production has alread’ 
been planned and will be speedily accom 
plished, wad 

The demand for leather, both in 
country and on the Continent, will be com: 
siderable; in fact, for two or three er 
after the war the demand will probab 
be overwhelming. Europe, we know at the 

resent time, is starved of _ leather 

ided that the necessary “ 
materials are imported, and 
suitable financial arrangements © 
be made, the tanning industry in ™* 
country, with the improvement 40 ™ 
organisation, will be well able both to 
plenish civilian stocks in this country 4 
also to contribute to Europe’s needs. 

e of difficulties affecting labour ™* 
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WHITEHALL ELECTRIC 
INVESTMENTS, LIMITED 


An extraordinary general meeting and 
sss meetings of the stockholders of 
this company were held on the 17th 
instant, in London. 

The Hon. Clive Pearson, the chairman 
of the company, who presided, said that 
n the autumn of last year it had been con- 
dered wise in the world conditions ruling 


_ 9 take advantage of an opportunity to sell 


che company’s property in Spain. In the 
udgment of the board, the prospect was 
unfavourable tor the employment of those 
resources in suitable investments in elec- 
rrical utility undertakings, and the com- 
sany consequently had more capital than 
required for its business. In the cir- 
cumstances it was thought proper to pro- 
pose to the stockholders a partial repay- 
ment of their capital. 

The scheme submitted sought to be just 
as between stockholders, and in his opinion 
would, if adopted, strengthen the position 
of the company itself. ‘Che board had no 
hesitation in expressing their belief that the 
scheme was sauisfactory to the company and 
fair to the two classes of stockhoiders: 

In its essence the scheme might be said 
ww be:— 

1. The repayment of Ios. 
preference stock held. | 

2. The payment on March 31st of the 
dividend jfor six months to that date at the 
tull rate|of 7; per cent. per annum and 
the payment of alf arrears of dividend 
amounting tO 34 per cent. 

3. The reduction from 7} per cent. to 
o per cent. in the rate of the cumulative 
dividend on the remaining tos. of 
preference stock. 

4. The payment in cash by Whitehail 
Securities of Is, in respect of each £1 of 
remaining preference stock. 

5. The transfer free of cost by White- 
nall Securities of £2 of ordinary stock in 
respect of each £5 of remaining preference 

A few comments might be helpful on 
‘he proposed transfer to the preference 
sockholders of £2 of ordinary stock in 
‘espect of each £5 of remaining preference 
stock. The ordinary stock had a balance- 
sheet value at the time of speaking of 
rather over 6s, per £1 of stock without 
attaching a value to the Athens _invest- 
ment, and there was applicable to the ordi- 
nary stock a.gurrent income of approach- 
‘OI per cent. It was his belief that they 
might look to those figures showing an 
improvement in the years ahead. To 
uch an extent as they might be reason- 
idly optimistic as to future earnings, the 
xheme, which involved a reduction in the 
preference dividend, might appear as un- 
necessary. It was, however, clearly im- 
Possible to say when and by how much 
their income from Athens would be re- 
umed, and it was exceedingly difficult to 
‘Ss€ss in time and amount the hoped-for 
‘provement from their investment in 
“merican and Foreign Power. 

Without the scheme, taking it as a 
“hole, there was the disability that, pend- 
‘Ng a substantial improvement in the com- 
pany’s earnings, the preference dividend 
"ould not be earned, and the position of 
‘he stockholders and of the company 
‘ould be unsatisfactory. What the scheme 

Was to utilise cash in the repayment 
“ 10s. of each £1 of preference stock, 
reduce the rate of dividend upon the out- 
‘anding 1os., bringing dividend require- 
ments within the company’s earning 
yecty, and there was left the prospect 
“at the dividend reduction might be made 
*ood by a dividend arising from the ordi- 
aaty stock, which was to be transferred 
"ee of cost, and there was, not as a pros- 
a but as a certainty, the increased total 
“luc of what a stockholder received in 
The ison with what he previously held. 
which Preference stock had a value 
whee could only be reckoned at below par, 
a nag the cash and value receivable could 

assessed at less than 22s. or 23s. 


the —— were duly carried at all 


of each {1 
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TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The board of directors have pleasure in 
submitting the eighty-ninth annual report 
and statement of accounts covering a 
period during which war conditions have 
continued to curtail the normal activities 
of the society. 


Shares and Deposits—Despite the fact 
that no active steps have been taken to 
secure the inflow of new capital, the com- 
bined share and deposit receipts for the 
year under review exceeded the total for 
the preceding year by £70,019. Moreover, 
withdrawals from share and _ deposit 
accounts showed the considerable decline 
of £147,813 as compared with the previous 
year’s low total—a fact which affords un- 
mistakable evidence of the confidence of 
both classes of investor. The amount 
standing to the credit of shareholders and 
depositors at the end of the year was 
£5.025,675—an increase of £80,936 com- 
pared with the corresponding total for 1941. 


Interest Rates ——While the rates of in- 
terest payable to existing shareholders have 
been maintained, the necessity for restrict- 
ing new investments led the directors to 
reduce the interest yield to new share in- 
vestors to 2} per cent. and to depositors to 
2 per cent., all interest continuing to be 
paid net and free of liability to income tax. 


Mortgages.—During recent months there 
has been evidence of a growing demand for 
mortgage facilities, the effect of which is 
reflected in an increase of £127,153 in the 
year’s advances. The directors continue to 
exercise the greatest care in the selection of 
properties, ample security remaining their 
primary consideration. 

It is gratifying to report that notwith- 
standing the continuance of war conditions 
borrowers’ repayments have been well 
maintained. The policy of granting sym- 
pathetic consideration to borrowing mem- 
bers suffering financial hardship has met 
with warm appreciation. It is none the 
less noteworthy that, despite the continu- 
ance of conditions beyond the control of 
the society, there should be some decrease 
in the number of cases to be included in 
the statutory schedules. 


Assets.—The total assets now amount to 
£6,228,735, representing an increase during 
the year of £118,516. 


War Damage.—The society’s scheme for 
financing repairs to mortgaged propertes, 
which have been subject to air raid damage, 
has proved of welcome assistance to bor- 
rowing members. 


Taxation.—The heavy burden of income 
tax, national defence contribution and_lia- 
bility for indemnities under the War 
Damage Act, remains a substantial charge 
upon the society’s funds—a total of no less 
than £95,388 being required to defray these 
obligations. 


Profit and Loss Account.—The balance 
of a for the year, after making due 
provision for all ascertained liabilities, in- 
cluding income tax, national defence con- 
tribution and interest due to shareholders 
and depositors, amounted to £33,498, to 
which has to be added the halance of 
£27,465 brought forward from last year’s 
account, a total of £60,963. 


This amount has been appropriated as 
follows : — 
Addition to general reserve fund £10,000 
Addition to contingency fund ... yonere 
Balance carried forward 23,137 


In addition to the above-mentioned allo- 
cation, a further sum of £2,377, arising 
from the recovery of amounts written off 
in previous years, has been transferred to 


the contingency fund from account No. 3. 


es and Liquidity—The combined 
Be a general reserve fund, contin- 
gency fund and balance of profit carried 
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forward now amounts to £1,098,137, repre- 
senting 21.85 per cent. of the aggregate 
share and deposit capital. In this respect 
the society continues to occupy the premier 
position among large building societies. 

As cash and investments now total 
£786,128, the balance-sheet discloses a sub- 
stantial degree of liquidity. During the 
year investments in Government. securities 
totalled £350,000. 


Board of Directors.—The directors report 
with deep regret the death on September 
10, 1942, of Mr G. Bradshawe Walker. 

Mr Seymour J. Price, F.C.1.B., has 
accepted an invitation to fill the vacant 
directorship. 


Management and Personnel.—Mr A, W. 
Betts, F.C.1.S., general manager and secre- 
tary, having served the society for upwards 
of 37 years, retired on June 30, 1942, and 
was succeeded by Mr Ronald Bell, formerly 
assistant secretary-manager. 

Despite the grave inconvenience occa- 
sioned by the calling up of trained per- 
sonnel, the services offered by the society 
to its members and to the general public 
have been efficiently maintained. The 
directors record their deep appreciation of 
the services thus rendered by the general 
manager and _ secretary, the  principai 
assistants and all members of the staff. 


Conclusion.—Despite the increasing diffi- 
culties and strain of wartime conditions, the 
results of the year’s activities add: materially 
to the confidence of your directors in the 
capacity of the society to emerge from the 
war period with its exceptional financial 
strength and its essential organisation main- 
tained, ready to play its part in the work of 
post-war reconstruction. 





JUTE INDUSTRIES, 
LIMITED 


MR J. ERNEST COX’S 
STATEMENT 


The 22nd annual general meeting of 
shareholders of Jute Industries, Limited, 
will be held in the board room of the 
Association of Jute Spinners and Manu- 
facturers, 5, Cowgate, Dundee, on Tuesday, 
the 23rd inst. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman (Mr J. Ernest Cox), which was 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 

Trading profit, interest, dividends, and 
transfer fees exceed the previous year’s 
figure by £14,033. 

The usual sum of £50,000 has been 
transferred to reserve for depreciation and 
obsolescence, and £11,946 17s. 9d. has been 
provided to meet the liability for war 
damage contributions for the ensuing 
three years. 

Under the heading of “ Liabilities” in 
the balance-sheet, a sum has been included 
to cover deferred repairs. 

After meeting the dividend of 4 per 
cent., less income-tax, on the preference 


. shares, there remains, with the amount 


brought forward from the last accounts, a 
sum of £43,621. Your directors have 
thought it prudent, in the uncertainty of the 
times, to transfer £10,000 to contingent 
fund, leaving £33,621 to be carried forward. 
Negotiations are still proceeding with a 
view to fixing our capital and profit stan- 
dard for excess profits tax purposes. We 
are advised that the provisions made against 
this liability, as well as for income-tax_ 
national defence contribution, are sufficient. 
During the year £20,000 2) per cent. 
National War Bonds have been sold. 
Concentration of the industry has been 
arranged, and certain of our productive 
units have been closed. A compensation 
scheme has also been agreed to, under 
which we shall be called upon to make 
contributions based on profits, against 
which we shall receive payment for the 
units no longer producing. — 
The business of the meeting, to be held 
in Dundee, will be purely formal. 
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BOOKER BROTHERS, 
McCONNELL AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


A GOOD RESULT 


The annual general meeting of Booker 
Brothers, McConnell and Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, in 
London, Sir Alfred Sherlock (chairman 
and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s address circulated with the 
report and accounts: The net profits this 
year, after providing for taxation, are 
£18,000 better than the previous year. 
This extraordinarily good result is not due 
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to any increase in the earnings of our 
sugar-producing subsidiaries, but to much 
higher departmental trading profits arising 
from the extra spending power of the 
people in the Colony due to increased 
wages. The turnover of our Demerara 
branch was a record, but it is now im- 
possible to secure replacements and main- 
tain stocks. The profits of the estates 
during 1941 were much the same as in 
the previous year, but it is expected that 
the 1942 results will be a little less. In 
1943 I am afraid the estates will not do 
much more than clear expenses. The 
outlook for the next year or two is there- 
fore not bright, and we may find we are 
unable to continue the same rate of divi- 
dend and bonuses. 

Turning to the balance sheet, the princi- 
pal change is that Bookers Demerara Sugar 


Estates, Limited, our main sypsiq; 
now debtors instead of creditors, ei, 
creditors have risen by £263,907, byt ary 
the other hand investments have risen he 
£100,000 and we have tax Certificates fn 
£90,000. Referring to the amalgamated 
balance sheet, the satisfactory feature ; 
that reserves and surplus now amount 
£943,000; ' 

woul L € to express our th ' 
the Ministry of Food, Sugar gh 
to the Ministry of War Transport Line 
Division, for their consistently helpful and 
sympathetic attitude. I would also mentic 
that we have found the Colonial Office ti 
helpful and co-operative. " 

€ report was unanimously adopte; 
and the proceedings terminated yh ee 
of thanks to the chairman, directors and 
staff, especially those in Demerara 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


ALTHOUGH the markings record suggests 
that turnover in the markets has recovered 
slightly after the recent steady contraction, 
the expansion is mainly due to the burst 
of activity in the home rail market caused 
by the increased LMS equity payment. In 
practically all other sections, business has 
shown little change, prices remaining 
generally steady. There was little indica- 
tion in the gilt-edged market that any 
considerable amount of the South African 
vesting money now being distributed was 
being invested in Government securities. 
The most likely explanation is the fact 
that the institutions have already effected 
the transfer, while much of the current 
money available is going into the tap 
issues. On balance, some of the long and 
irredeemable issues were slightly lower 
this week, although several of the short- 
dated stocks registered a few minor im- 
provements. Insurance shares, however, 
were firmer on the Government’s state- 
ment on the Beveridge Plan. The volume 
of business in the foreign bond market 
was insufficient to affect prices, with the 
exception of an occasional gain for Brazi- 
lian bonds. Following on the raising of 
the LMS ordinary dividend, the home rail 
market displayed considerable activity. 
Bargains marked on the first two days of 
the current week exceeded 1,400 and 1,000, 
but apart from a rise of a point for 
Southern deferred, advances were nowhere 
considerable. Already on Tuesday, some 
hesitancy became apparent as the market 
speculated whether the remaining com- 
panies would follow the example of the 
LMS board, and thé following day profit- 
taking reduced prices among junior stocks. 
In the foreign rail market, Argentine rail 
stocks enjoyed scattered gains on occa- 
sional support, but a point advance for 
BAGS 4 per cent debenture was the Jargest 
movement recorded. Canadian Pacific 
ordinary fluctuated erratically with inter- 
mittent support. 


* 


Despite minor fluctuations throughout 
the various sections of the industrial 
market, prices in general remained quietly 
steady. An exception was the brewery 
group, which suffered an all-round reduc- 
tion in quotations, ranging from 3d. to Is. 
Tobacco shares, however, were firm, Imps‘ 
improving 3 on the annual report. Earlier 
gains for numerous issues in the motor 
and aircraft section were not always fully 
held, but the majority of net changes were 
for the better, although De Havilland after 
an initial gain of ;'s closed with a net loss 
of a few pence. 


of the heavy industrial group, where Lan- 
cashire Steel Corporation “A” ordinary 


shares were firm in the opening dealings. 
Smaller gains for several leading issues, 
notably John Summers, Stewarts and 
Lloyds deferred and Bolsover Colliery, were 
registered. Shipping shares were distinctly 
dull, and the initial setbacks, occasioned 
by the Lamport and Holt statement, 
for several leading issues were nowhere 
recovered this week. Despite several 
losses, the textile group was generally firm. 
Listers continued to advance on the re- 
cently increased distribution, while Patons 
and Baldwins and Tootal Broadhurst were 
firm. Several stores shares improved 
slightly at the reopening, while inter- 
national issues were dull 


* 


A general lack of incentive, coupled with 
revived fears of increased Union taxation, 
led to rather dull conditions in the kaffir 
market. Losses were widespread, ranging 
from js to }$. East Geduld and Union 
Corporation were among those to lose the 
latter amount, while Blyvoors and West 
Wit Areas lost 6d. and 74d. respectively. 
West African mining shares were marked 
down on the concentration scheme. The 
rubber and tea markets were dul], business 
falling to a minimum. In the latter sec- 
tion Dooars fell 1s., but New Dimbuk 
rose the same amount. Continued absence 
of interest in the oil market led to several 
minor losses for leading issues. Mexican 
Eagles weakened on moderate selling early 
this week, but later recovered. 


‘“*FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 




















B wos § Corres Security Indices 
1943 in S.E Day 
| “List” | 1942 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
-ls =* + 
: § shares Int. 
POD. 28.000 | 4,754 2,879 96-7 | 136-5 
ae : 2,775 96 ‘6 136 6 
15....:| 6512 | 31295 | 96-7 | 136-7 
ns ai | 5,611 3,145 96 -6 136-7 
in EP axes 4,917 3, 96 -7 136-7 
* July 1, 1935=100. t 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1943: highest, 97-2 (Feb. 3); lowest, 94-] 


(Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136 -8 (Jan. 22), 
lowest, 134-5 (Jan. 4). ~ New basis in S.E. List. 
§ Old basis. 


New York 


OPTiMIsTic reading of the war news, 
together with ample funds, constituted the 
main influences on Wall Street during the 
past week. Despite some slackening in 
activity at the end of the previous week 
owing to the holiday, the reopening wit- 
nessed the largest turnover recorded for 
over I3 months. Large blocks of low- 
priced utility stocks were dealt in, arid 
gains up to two points for numerous issues 
were recorded. Many were reduced the 
following day as support declined, but 
Pressure was at no time 


L } great, 
although dealings again exceeded a million. 


Total share dealings: Feb. 11, 1,409,000: 
Feb. 13*, 749,000; Feb. 15, 1,836,000: 


Feb. 16, 1,182,000; Feb. 17, 1,097,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDicEs 
(1935-36 = 100) 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES 























1943 
|| Jan. | Feb, | Feb 
Low | High; 27, | 3, I 
Jan. | Feb. | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
b 10 
¥ i 
347 Industrials | 81-1; 87-4 | 84-5 35-6 | 874 
EE a sdk anol 72-6 | 76-0 | 74-9 | 75-8 | 760 
40 Utilities... ..... 67-9 | 71-9 | 70-8 | 71-1] 71 
419 Stocks ........ 78-5 | 84-3 | 81-8 | 82-7 | ’ 
Av. yield °,*..... 5-36 | 5-00 | 5-15 | 5:10) 5.0 








* 50 Common Stock: 


Dairy AVERAGE OF 50 ComMon Srocks 





| 


| 
Feb. | Feb. Feb. 
+ } 5 6 ::s 2 


Feb. | Feb bet 
38 





{ 


105-1 | 106-1 | 106-1 





106-0 | 106-8 | 107+ 
| ibe 


1943: High, 107-5, Feb. 10; Low, 99:6, Jau. ° 





Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Coa New 
February 20, 1943 Capital — versions Money 

£ é a, = 

By Permission to Deal.. 122,733 me 178,371 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 25 
Including —- Excluding 


Yeart Conversions Conversion 

4 4 
Deh ws GhatS und uae 159,607,944 155,352,444 
SES Oe ee 160,743,225 . 156,741,10 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreig0 
Yeart U.K. ex U.K Countnes 
£ ia *, 
| RR Sere 154,544,844 787,600 M 
rn ct ats so4 ph 156,535,846 178,320 27,00) 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


Yeart Deb. Prei ars 
£ ae © 
Re ee 154,057,739 478,595 796.1 
BGA s.aieed, 155,647,317 $2,029 1,011.5 


t Includes Government issues to Feb. 9, 1945, = 
Above figures include all new capital in wie 
permission to deal has been granted. 


Shorter Comments 


Minerals Separation.—Total income a 
year ended December 31st last 488.235 
(£116,957). Net profit £68,982 (£98,829! 
Income from royalties £61,004 478,550" 
Ordinary dividend reduced to 25 per °@ 
from 40 per cent. Carry forward £118,695 
(£104,662). Reserve remains at £3500 


Pacific Gas and Electric ($000s)—C™ 
solidated gross operating income 1 err 
to September 30, 1942. en 
($112,446), | Net opera page 
$48,226 ($43,746). Net income $215 
($21,680). Earnings available for comm 


stock $2.12 ($2.20) per share. 
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February 20, 1943 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Feb. 13, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £83,028,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £106,465,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £65,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
10,886,904, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,488,431,000, against £2,378,076,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the 
| Exchequer 
| (£ thousands) 


_ Esti- | April l, : Week | Week 














Reventie ea 43 _— to | ended | ended 
Feb Feb Feb. | Feb. 
| ' ta) eS 
| 14, 13, ; ’ 
1942_|_ 1945_| 192 | 1948 
| | 

ORDINARY | 

REVENUE 
Income Tax... .| 913,000} 604,813) 733,880} 40,717) 54,060 
Sur-tax...... -| 78,000) 59,117) 54,419) 4,190) 4,580 
Estate, etc., 

Duties.......} 90,000} 77,296} 80,009) 1,648) 1,591 
RD vinicese es 15,000} 11,113) 11,630 100} ... 
| 425.000 18,586} 25,299 432 498 
tee 214,784) 296,564) 5,580) 5.903 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000 527 640 50) 10 
Total Inld. Rev.|1522000] 986,236|1202441) 52,717] 66,642 
Customs ....... 438,295] 317,684) 398,404) 6,958) 11,112 
eee 366,705} 290,700) 375,200} 4,000) 4,700 
Total Customs & a cs O56 San 

ae 805,000} 608,384; 773,604) 10,958) 15,812 
Motor Duties. ..] 34,000} 37,003} 27,227/ 213, 102 
Canadian Govt. 

Contribution .| 225,000}... 224,719) ... 

P.O. (Net Re- | 

ceipts)....... 10,000} 12,900} 12,350) 1,050 250 
WirelessLicences| 4,300)... 3,830} ... | aa 
Crown Lands. . . 800 830 no 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans 5,000} 3,078) 3,315 69] 91 
Miscell. Receipts} 21,000) 71,555 





83,941) 1,100| 132 
Total Ord. Rev.|2627100|1719986)2332297| 66,107 83,028 





SELF-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523] 88,500} 90,400} 1,650) 2,000 























Se 2729623) 1808486) 2422697! 67,757) 85,028 
Issues ou* of the 
{ Exchequer to meet 
| payments 
A Leg (£ thousands) 
E | Esti- | a ori 1y April 1.) ws. | 
xpenditure | mate, | Api 1 Aptil | Week | Week 
942-43 to ri ‘ended ended 
Feb Feb | Feb. ; Feb. 
a | 
a eE | 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1945 
ORDINARY 


EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 


a 
bse] 





p Nat. Debt. . . .| 325,000} 227,799) 270,347/ 642 965 
. — to N. 

reland...... 9, 
OteerOees. aad ,500| 6,988! 6,962! ... | zi 
Services... 7,800] 7,402| 7,071 
RES: 342,300| 242,189| 284,381] 642) 965 


Supply Services ./5353204 3846891) 4525460 92,000| 105500 





Total Ord. Exp.|5695504}4089080/4809841 92,642 106465 
SeLF-BALANcING| | 3 ae 
0. & Brdeastg. 102,523 88,500) 90,400 
Total 














1,650} 2,000 


eg [5798027/4177580|4900281| 94,292 108465 





After decreasing Exchequer balances by 

33 juer balances by 
po". 499 to £2,960,814, the other operations 
a : © week (no longer shown separately) 
yr the gross National Debt by 
£¢3,120,280 to £16,547 millions. 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands 
P.O. and Se eee ' 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantees.................... 
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: NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Land Settlement Act......................... 30 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury | ba and | | 
Bills) | Teee-| 
rf Advances | Sury | Total 
Sean (| ;| De- | Float- 
Ten- | Public of | Posits) ing 
| Tap | | b Deb 
der | | Depts. Eng- 2, t 
P lend | Banks} 
Feb i 
eb. 14 | 915-0 Not avail. 
Nov. 14 1020-0 a 6 ag 
HBOS ins anti) 
” | *0' 1705-5 287.1] 11-0] 888- , 
Dec. 5 |1045-0) Not! aval le oe 
” 12 1045 0) ” ” 
” 19 1045 0 ” ” 
” s 1045 -0! ” ” 
” | 2,833 -2 161 -6 | 67-7 . . 
1943, | | | | 966-5 4029-0 
Jan. 9 |1045-0) Not available 
” 16 | 1040 0 ” ” 
” = fete ’ ” ” 
= 020-0) 1770-8 231-7 | 24-0 | 920-5) 4027-0 
Feb. 6 |1010 0) | Nee availble 
w 13 '1000-0/ 2 a 


TREASURY BILLS 








(£ millions) 
Amount Average | Bad 
Deteof {| Rate allotted 
; | of Allot- 
Tender | Applied! at 
| Offered“PP2°4 anotted = ™2t Min 
| for | % 
| ” | Rate 
1942 | s. d. j 
Feb. 13 | 65-0} 139-9) 65-0/ 20 0-20) 26 
Nov. 20 | 85-0/ 178-6 85-0/| 20 0-40, 33 
» 27 | 80-0! 169-0! 80-0 | 20 1-44 30 
Dec. 4 , 75-0/ 158-9) 75-0 | 20 1-27) 29 
» ll | 75-0 | 144-7} 75-0 | 20 1-49) 35 
» 18 | 75-0/ 137-4! 75-0} 20 1-64| 39 
» 24 | 75-0} 144-8) 75-0! 20 1-25, 29 
» 31 | 75:0 / 143-5, 75-0! 20 2-05) 41 
1943 | 
Jan. 8 | 75°0/| 133-9) 750/20 2-11| 46 
» 15 | 75-0/ 140-0} 75-0 20 1:56| 36 
» 22 | 75-0 | 148-2) 75-0 | 20 1-66) 33 
» 29 | 780) 161-0) 75-0) 1911-57! 28 
Feb. 5 | 75-0 | 158-7| 75-0 | 1911-80) 29 
~ 12 | 750) 141-6! 75-0! 1911-85! 34 


On Feb. 12th applications at £99 15s. 1d. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday of following week were accepted 
as to about 34 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
99 15s. 2d. for bills to be paid for on Tuesday were 
accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on Feb. 19th. For the week ending Feb. 
20th, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
the maximum amount of £50 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

















(£ thousands) 

yogi: ms a | | 22% 

3% 3% ms 

Week £ | War 
ended | NSC. | Defenee) Savings | Bonds 

| 1951-53 
TE, Ses ccsews 4,935 1,974 8,790i|; 3,513§ 
eS ae | 5,444 4, 15,308}], 9,719 
— See 6,322 3,131 9,275|)| 5,105 
= eee 5,615 2,595 9,213)}| 10,143§ 
a ee 6,133 2,230 7,717||| 8,972 
lg, CE | 5,745 2,278 6,200}}} 8,586 
— Se | eee 12,138]|, 7,533 
Totals to date . .| 712, 164°! 536,266 1011322¢1)' 73,4583 

* 168 weeks. + 111 weeks. ¢ 12 weeks. 


§ Including series 1949-51. || Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Feb. 16th amounted to a total value of £54,716,978. 
Up to Jan. 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £94,272,000 has been repaid. 





| 
| 


| 
| 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 17, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. ... 914,910,887 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 938,177,503 
partment. 35,330,831 | Other Secs... . 797,813 
Silver Coin... 9,584 
Amt. of 
TS eee . 950,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
Oe ere 241,718 
950,241,718 950,241,71g 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 





/ 4 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 173,935,088 
Wee iow . $3,435,851 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 6,611,815] Discounts & 

2 ee Advances . 4,106,396 

Other Deps. : Securities.... 19,200,105 

Bankers..... 149,475,082 cckacalieceeiaaeay 

Other Accts... 59,360,034 23,306,501 

: ——_—_—_—_——- | Notes........ 35,330,831 
Se 208,835,116 | Gold & Silver 

ee 865,362 

233,435,782 233,435,782 

* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 











1942 1943 
| Pricey ‘i; ee 
| Feb Feb. | Feb. | Feb 
| 18 b 10 | 17 
Rae & | i 
Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation..... 748-6} 911-3) 914-0, 914-9 
Notes in banking depart- . . 
MR wn ee cee nee 31-6} 39-0) 36°3 35-3 
Government debt and 
securities*...... ....! 778-2} 948-9} 949-2 949-2 
Other securities ........ 1°8 1-1 0:8 0-8 
Silver COM. «2.2.0.0. wad 0-0 0-0) 0-0 0- 
Gold, valued at s. per, 0-2 0-2} 0:2 0-23 
pO eer ere 168 -00\168 -00\168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : } : 
Public Pius cnlscne ea 10-9 88-1 8-0 6-6 
NS os ade owees 135-8] 139-5) 142-6, 149-5 
SS ee ee | 51-1} 58-1) 56:0, 59°4 
ia eauses p< een | 197-8} 205-7) 206-6 215-5 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government........--- 154-9 158-2 ar . 
Discounts, etc.......... 6-6 4-4 . . 
OE SO eee 22-2} 21-2) 19-1 19-2 
et ee | 183-7) 183-8} 187-5, 197-2 
Banking depart. res. ..-..! 32 “0; 39 9 37 a 36 2 
“ Proportion ”....-..-.-- 16 ‘1 19 4, 17-9 16-8 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £880 millions 
to £950 millions on December 1, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gokd 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date Cas Two Months 
d. a 
WED asin de stake’ 234 254 
Pee, Se 234 254 
a rer a 234 
eee 234 
sg Bb vcvvecccecesoes 23% 23% 


The New York market price of fine silver remai ied 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


Benne Rates—The following rates fixed by the 
of England remained unchanged between Feb. 


12th and F : 
etchange,) 18th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


United States. i 
4. $ (4-862) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 
Hy a ada. 3 (y862) i 7; aa trans- 
Tt. Francs (25 +22}) 17-30-40. 


at Bank of ne (18 +159) T.T. j26°85-95, bank notes 


(1) «45 and, % na. Peso 
Oy 958A 1S mail transfers 16-95j-17°15. 


7 


transfers 7. Florin (12-11) 7°58-62; mail 
99+g9- v. . Escudos_ (110) 
$402 100-20; mail transfers *80-100°30 


. } mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% 
iow . ‘ . i le . cr. 
— Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 
C ‘xed Rates for Pa 
learing Offices. 


at Bank of England fcr 
Peseta 40°50 (Official rate) : 


46-55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 
71°25 lire. 

Market Rates—The following rates remained un- 
changed between Feb. 12th and Feb. 18th: 

Egypt. Piastres (97}) 978-8. India. Rupee (18d. per 
rupee) 17}}-184d. Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-3. 
China National $ 24§-3}d. 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted 
in London. 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 3} cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 5 ore pm.-par. 

RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
Pe pad oe between Feb. 12th and Feb. 18th :— 
te, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
De aes,’ Bank Bills 60 days 1y% ; 3 months 


hs, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14% - 
eee ts Na *%%; 3 months, mite 
Short Loans, 1-1}%. 
Discount deposit at call 


1s%; 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-1 
Day-to-day money, 1-14%. 
Bank deposit rates }$%,. 
4% ; at notice 13%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


! { i 
New York | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. Feb. 


Feb. 
on 10 11 12 wt ae 16 
Cables :-— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London ....| 402$§ 40248 . . | 402$§) 4024§ 4026§ 


Montreal ....90-12590-060 ¢ 90 -060 90 -060 90- 
Zurich ..... 23-334 23-331 EE! 23 S5t 25-551 25 53 
ires.... 23-62° 23-62" = . :, ‘ 

Rio 2. 5-18 | 5-18 5-18 | 5-18 5-18 


* Official rate 29 -78. + Free rate 37 -00. 
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e From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men 


@) 1937, average January to A t figures for 
Jenuary, includes former Southern “and South. 


ae, 


classified as unsuitable for 





PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
(& thousands) Million $’s Million rupees 
Week Aggregate 12 U.S.F.R. Banxs | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. eae 
Ended from Jan. 1 to RESOURCES 13, 28, 4, 1 ' Feb. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Feb 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Gold certifs. on hand and} 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 194 6, 15, | 22, | “29, | 5 
14 13 14 13 due from Treasury ..... 20,530) 20,493) 20,464] 20,443 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 194s | 1 
1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 Total reserves .......+.+: 20,885) 20,952} 20,896] 20,871 ASSETS 
Working days:>—| 6 6 36 37. | Total cash reserves....... 342) 424) 307 aig | Gold coin & bullion} 444) 444] 444) aaal ag, 
ys 2.912 2.408 | 19.600} 19,391 Total U.S. Govt. secs. .... 2,243) 5,729) 5,475 reas Rupee coin........ 310 122 157| 147 1% 
Beadford........ 3,353 | 3,010 | 15,735 | 15,279 | Total bills and secs. ...... 2,255) 5,752) 5,898 e'oa3 | Balances abroad...) 452] 662) 691' 52 
Bristol... 2,442 | 696 | 14,821] 4,816 | Total resources .......... 24,195) 28,206) 27,936) 28, Sterling securities. .| 2,586] 3,508) 3,558, 3,558 3,67. 
epee 878 815 5.739 5586 LIABILITIES 397 Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 415} 1,944) 1,894) 1,894) Jaq, 
aa ee 949 1,194 10,016 9571 F.R. notes in circn........| 8,422} 12,157 12,302) 12, +4 Investments.......|. 123 66 69) 64, Re 
—,- rea a 948} 1'030| 6325| 6.597 Excess mr. bank res. ..... 3,360} 2,090) 1,700 were : 
Liverpool «:.-:..| 4,411 | 4,316 | 31,707 | 28,797 | Mr. bank res: dep.......-. 33,905) 35,378) 13,980 te oO aie | 
Menchester sseeee ert eof yen ao Total de ais fiaesescepa ee a pen ey on Notes in circ. H India seer 5,894) 5,907) 5,932) 6,027 
eS, ol ‘ ’ y { otal liabilities .......... > , Ae i urma 2. ae aa oe Ka 
a ire a oo wae reed Reserve ratio............ 91 -0%|78 -4%|79 090/78 -4% Deposits : Govt.... 132} 162) 215) 401) 383 
Sowthampton....} 184 134| ‘87 { 1,157 BANK AND TREASURY | Banks ..| 425} 524) 515, 445] 45 
—$—$ —j} $$} _} M ap owl 22. 741\ 22.692! 22,663) 22,648 Reserve ratio... ... lise: Vita tin 66 ‘WpjeI l 
} Monetary gold stock...... , | 22, . ’ 
18 Towns ....... | (31,307 | 28,242 | 213,803 | 200,829 foene pg cusncy.| 3,263 3,793| 3,846, 3,885 | oa 
Beblin®......... 6,528 | 8,523 | 46,518 | 47,835 Liapititigs sal 166 
, : : : M culation... ... 11,319} 15,438, 15,666) 15,803 | 
* Feb. 7, 1942, and Feb. 6, 1943 Treasury cash and dep.....{ 2.513| 2,321] 2:249| 2,489 BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 
OVERSEAS BANK BANK OF CANADA ae heey OEY 
RETURNS Million Can. $ | “Se | an |S 
l | am 1941 | 1942 | 1949 | 1942 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND Jan. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | ASSETS } 
‘ 14, | 30,|°6, | 23, CS OED 11299 -8}1376 4/1376 -411376-4 
Million £N.Z.’s ‘ Ascers 3983 | 2083 | 16S | INS Balances abroad ......... 1521 82790 -1|2829-5/288] -3 
ei Sie ye : * eserve : Gold......... oon ove fee eos ~ Pip peace _.. | 335*3} 258-8) 259-7) 254-5 
Bes. | How. | Noe | Bec | Tt’ Otero | 228-1) 0-5) 0-8 G4 | Securities ».2coccclc202.] 3a9e@ a 354-8] 354+ 
. ’ . tl onan : ee ree } ‘ : 1: ’ ; 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 
Gold and stg. exch.. 15 72) 28-07) 29-26) 27 ‘95 ie Liapitiries 
vances to State........ *73) 25-91) 25-70) 27- Note circulation.......... 482-6 692-8) 689-9) 684-1 ees a ; 3441 -314779 -3/4792 -414795+) 
aaree.-.----.: 5-84 4-46) 4-46 4-46 | Deposits: Dom. Govt.....| 60-9, 42-9) 33-8] 58-8 Denocies Seem eat .._} 491-811509-511562-711621.2 
Ben! oo 24-601 28 211 28 -46| 29-99 Chartered banks ......... 190-7) nds 227 9} 238-3 ° Bankers’ ...... |1793 -8|3853 -6 3841 -913858 
Demand liabs.: State...'| 7-00} 9-24! 9-93) 10-88 : - Others .......- | er at aes at coral ee 
Banks and others ........ 10 -67} 20-29! 19-87) 18-53 ¢ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign Foreign commitments. . . . . | , { ae 
Reserve to sight liabs..... 37 -0%148 -6% 150 -1%147 -0%, Exchange Control Board against securities. 
UNITED KINGDOM : MONTHLY STATISTICS | tee 
ahi anki l Monthly Average 1941 1942 __ 9 
Unit of ) | | 
Measurement 1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 |} Dec. |} Jan. Sune | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | —e Dec. |} Jan. 
' ‘ = ' ——— _ 
Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) ie S>. Peal all | 
1. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food ...... | Avg. dolty axhes = | 78, (108 m1 110| ... 108111} 117,110) 105 
2 . Other merchandise ..:. || in 1937=100 ; 83} 1 107} 99, ... 102} 106} 89 86, 100 
Y maplmed sess Gs": | Tuodante | dina anh a0] HF 33 ig] HS 1S HU ti 
i unem BAP ..000 | Thousands ,21 . 
5 ,, United Kingdom (a) . 1,276| 2,813) 1,690, 1,035 225, 124) 124) 132) 122 
O . gph eee te es ware = 11 239 42} 371 26 26 24 
7 +, E.andS, | : 142; 93 = 6 7 7 
& ., S.W. Eng ~ | 69 157 76) 8 4 4 4 3 
a: & | 4 165; 371) 153) 13) 4 4 6 5 
i.” NW. England — 283, $62,309, 2 sl sl 
-W. € i 4 | i 
12.” Northern - meg rey 23, 10 10 12) 
13. ,, Scotland....... . 156 34, 20) 22) 2} 
4 * Wales are . 116 7 = 7 oa = 
16. Industr. disputes. No. days lost... \ : 67 " 356) 4 37} 53 
17. Cereals and meat.......... EEE, | 1929=—100 100 109-3! 112-5) 115-7) 111-2) 111-5 
i i ncckndeccosscssescerss H ‘ 1 115-5) 118-4) 118-4) 118 -4| 123-0) 
St eneedsnsteresveceecesens i ef 1 102-3; 101-1| 100-6; 98-3) 100-8 
EE aia an chs nnn gnacendens i ‘. 1 136-7) 136-7| 138-0) 137-9) 143-5 
al. Total, lal. ellancous. «=... } > “ 117-7} 119-8, 120-8) 119-3) 122-1 
3 of Labour : i} j 
32. FO0d «0+ .eesesesseeeeceeeeseces i » 200) 105-9) 103-9 103-9} 103-9) 108-2 
2 pace secs, Fin. Nows.-..- || Jutz.agis-—100]| 102-9 153.7 ai 155.51 153.5 33 
2%. Govt. Revenue, cumulative (f)...... || “Mil. fs || 815-0 1646-3) 508 -0| 750 -0)1020 4/1215 -7 
ia.  eesg * eee . 829-5 3984 -0/1320 -7,1668 -1/2198 -2'2646 -6 
28. Bank of Eng.: Notes in circ. (g) . 362-3 744-2 794-0 814-9) 831-5, 832- 
29. ,, Bankers’ deposits (g).......... a 62 140-3) 135-4} 133-0) 133-8] 135-9 
ee Gov. sec. B’king Dept. () tahoe | > 55-9 155-1} 141-2) 154-2) 136-7) 135-9 
Rapes 1,7 222) 3,263, 3,264) 3,306 3,35 
2 ~ Cash & bal. with Bug. =o... > ‘} “3 ’ 42 $51| 49 
ge EL cvethlotwwissetesues 
M4. |; Treasury Deposit Receipts ||| | : a 739 | 634| 693 
3. vi Advai cgertttistenesesses . 812 796! 784 744 
SV. Interest Rates: Bank rats ....0... || Pee'sent. || S-ase yn Aes ie ne ee 
3%. ,, Three months’ bank bills....... ae 5- 1-03} 1 1 1-03} 1-03) 
DR « oO pg ad akestecesse mi 4 1-00 1-00) 1-00; 1-00) 1-00 
@. ,, Yield on 24% Consols......... 4-61 3-0li 3-03! 3-02) 3-01' 3-00 
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“THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF 
PRICE INDEX WHOLESALE PRICES 
: (1935= 100) (1927 == 100) 
fee Spi tases Rey 
| Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb, Mar. . | Feb. fe j 
} 1, | 12] 15, | 16, | 17, 31, | 30 | 3 | 6 | Tg | 
| 1943 | 1943 | 1945 | 1943 | 1945 1937*/ 1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 
} i 
AREAL: tg as ae 115.7 115.7 i eee 
Raw materials... .. 72. . .7 | 172.7 | 172.7 Cereals and Meat ..} 93.0} 66.9} 106.2 | 108.9 . 
fadex....| 141.4 | 141.4 | 141.4 | 141.4 | 141.4 Other Foods ...... 70.4} 61.1) 99.0 | 105.3 1073 
oe —— |+—— Textiles .......... 74.2) 54.3] 94.7! 94.5] 92.1 
Mar. Aug. Feb. Jen. Feb. Minerals CA 113.2} 95.4 | 130.7 | 135.9 | 135.9 
seed oes | abe | 8 | Miscellaneous. . . . .. 87.0] 77.6 (114.8 | 124.1 124.1 
ene 1419 23 ne « 1198 uis6 Complete Index. 87.2 | 70.3 | 108.9 | 113.5 | 113.3 
Raw materials..... f ‘ 2.7 | 172.7 1913=100 ........ 4 ' ‘ 
Complete index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 141.8 | 143.8 | 141.3 ns ares’ Nianeed jemi lentes: ear 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 





NUMBER OF FOOD PROSECUTIONS _ 














- | Number /Percentag 
Oct.. 1939-Dec., 1940) 10,598 ) 10,045 iY 
Total 1941......... 29,329 | 27,475 44 
Total 1942......... 33,811 } 31,397 92-8 
 asenese 
December 1941..... 2,955 2,752 + 
anuary, 1942...... 2.420 ans 364 
ebruary ,, ...... 
ED wikewhes 2368 2,231 oi 
April Se 2,487 2,323 a 
Pc ge ehbew 3,069 2,906 918 
une diseased 2,983 2,738 , 
eee 3, 2,881 o 
DME 8 i dews 2,658 2,445 0-4 
September ,, ...... y 2,215 $ 
October ,, ...... 4,151 3,940 32 
November ,, ...... 2,627 2,448 
December ,, ...... 2,7 2,538 ' = 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 



























































Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for 























































































































tie changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
| Vear 1943 | || Price, | Price, | Yield, Prices, = || Tas i Price ice, | Yield, 
Year 1942 jan. 1to Feb.16| Name ofSecurity || Feb. | Feb. Feb. Year 1943 |) jai two | er | eae 
ae 9 16 Jan. 1 to Feb. 16 | Dividends : Feb. Feb. | Feb. 
High | Low || High | Low _| I asts | ase | ists | ahi |e ee] 9 | 16, | 26, 
a . | High [Low (a) (6) (I 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
British Funds | %.)\ % | tron, Coal and Steel s. 6 
3 | 8 824 |iConsols 24%...2....... 82 82) f sd. |; SI/- | 48/3 || 7 b| 4 a|/Baboock & Wilcox {1...|| 50/6 | 50/9 |4 5 93 
1093 || 1118 | 1108 |iConsols 494 (after 19 0 7 || 53/3 | 49/3 @\ 11}6 |/Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1)| 53 514 9 
UAE | 208 [Console 47% (after 1967).l] 1114 | 11, | 311 97 303 | 28/6 || teho| t3talBrow Hon Oe ae ase | aaa 38 
i 101% | 101% ||Conv. 24% 1944-49... 100h | 100% | 1 19 107|) 25/43] 23/6 || "5 o| "3*alCoWvillsord fl...) 24/9 | 280 [6 9 3 
ia v. 26% 1944-49...°-l| 1014 | 101} | 2 9 of) 25/6°| 21/73 nc ieennen fannie. 2i.: 29 | ao | NG 
1034 | 10) ro 48 Conv. 3% 1948-55 1 102 102 | 2 7 9 |! 32:43 30) 4 6b ny cllecmen ene Ore gi | 32/- | 322 :y 
Vv. y * @ |\\Guest Keen &c. ‘ : 2/- hs 5 6 
4 ios | 106m | Conv, SC 1sed ee 20% 107, | 3 & Of] 33/3 | 306 || Mal 15 2d IHadfields Ord: 10)". 36 | 323 | 619 « 
934 || 9Y Funding 24% 1956-61...| 97 | 97° | 214 9|| see | sonoal 1opc] {4° |staveley Coal Ord. 41... 49/6 | 49/6 | 242 6 
- 102 101 Funding 3 7a, 1952-57... 1008 | 100g {213 0|| see | saer| ate eS = Onan. 3/3 | ses [510 8 
Heb (aioh | Hat | HF Pevnaieg ae tocoae | 02 | 122 |Z | 28] ah) Mut] § elton Ocal ae | 88 | 318 | 
oa | 99% |} 102) | 101  |INat. Det. 2$% 1944-48:-|| 1olgxd) 101; | 2 1 94] 20/3 | 17/10p| 6h] at Clivanedy treat Sue AE----|) 33/8 | 25/9 18 Fo 
a ‘a 102 1014 Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58 1024 loat | 215 2 4a a ae Meets ola 19/9 20/- | 5 0 0 
ar 5-47|| 101 | Ni til ¢ | es j 
it, | 99h | 10bg | 1004" [War Bonds 21% 1946-48 10x | tort | 21 3|| asat| des || Nog} Nite [British Celabese a Al eas | ies | Ne 
’ 0 UJ * —_ 
ie |e | Huse | Ausf actos Bona eeeee 7] 1294 | IE | 219 0) ye] AUS | 3 8) “Helcam ten oma..| 4° | BS [40 2 
103. | 100 |} 103% | 102% ||War Loan 3% 1985-59. || 1028 | 102} | 215 6 || 17/43 193 || NAzl 3° (Courtaulds Ord. £1 <7. a 12 
r 1035 jj 105% | 10448 ||War Loan 34% aft. 1952-|] 1058 | 105§ | 3 6 6f]| 34/9°| 31/9 | Theol 3 clnmme Sten Spinners £1.) 15/108 16/1b | 2S 
a 354 98 97% [Local Loans eee 974 7% 13 19) | bs \ lectrical Mancéacty. iditag, Rane beman 
] mption 3° 6-96 3 | — ! ! 
102 | 101 4 102 | 102 |/Austria 3% 1933-53... 102" | 102" 215 4 26/74 24/9 he 1343 Socnien ieee 1 26/- 26) 3 is 6 
102 | 101 fl 101} ||Australia 5, Ieee 102 102 | 3:18 10 || 39/3" as | i Ipc Weotenat Electric Ord. fi 48/-xd| 47/6 | 4 4 © 
i 1065 ill 10 New Zealand 5% 1946. .|| 104 1044 {311 5 | $ os amb poh Ag ‘ig, Camcalh help 
Corporation Sects] 2° | MO | 7 | 453 | sos] 3.0) § Blcountyottondon ga.” | a2i- | ae | $17 
OF | 18) 144 | Nilc c ||Gas Light & Coke Ord. 17/6 (9xd} 1 3 9 
mh | 1055 | ose | 107 [Birmingham 5% 1946-56] tos | 19s 2 7 9) 35/- | 3a) | 44] 240 NorthEast Electric ci || 39/- | 3e-"|4 0 0 
iy | 98 | 200k | 958 iverpock sy aaa 10" | rook | 3 0 sil ago | ant] S88] Zhe [Rcottioh Power Ord. ¢1..]| 4U- | 4u- 1338 8 
eh | 1044 106° | 105° |siddlesex 34% 1957-62.) 105 | lop | 3 1 1) ‘e Ohdei Pads ¢ ~ = S Bk eell bee 
reign Governments | |, 21/103} 20/3 Austin ‘A’ 
- art 18 ot — gr 100 100 | 4 20 0 28/44 22/103 5 “he BSA, Orde sch 25/3 ae. ; D0 
: 8 am - >Re ee eee “Ne Sadie 7 
3B | BERS | 32 fei 69 (1929). .. 30 | Sok | 5 2 en 18/1g| 16/9 || 18 c| +8 clFairey Avisnerory ao/-{| 16/109] telahy| 414 oF 
7) “ae 01 (319 32/- | 31/- 3 @| 3 6|\Ford Motors Ord. {1....|| 31/6 | 31/6 | 316 6 
af al 3 Portuguese 3% ..-....-. 91 gt | 3 5 7! 18/3 | 17/7$|| 15 a| 174 ||Hawker Siddeley | ae i7/ioy] ia | 9 0 © 
p a Cea 59 62/6 9 1|) 73/9 | 68/9 24a) 12}6 |\Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1..}| 70/74) 73/9 | 4 1 3 
“sites Se 4 i 37/6 |} +745} $10 aj)Morris Motors 5/- Ord. ..||_ 38/6 33/6 | 2 5 S&F 
yet. Last two | Price, | Price, Yield 10/- | 105/- |} 20 cj} 20 ¢ we -~ £1 ....|| 106/103} 107/6 | 3 14 6 
Jaa.1 to Feb. 16 oa com | Name of Security | | 23/14} 20 a | Nil ¢| Nil ¢ (Cunard Ord. a 22/3 | 22/- | Nil 
High | Low ff a) (6) (c) | 1943 | 1943 1943 || See | 31! $|  § 6 pPumess Why Ord. (1.7 292 | 38-135 o 
mp j bow § ef) Fo 943 | 1943 34/6 | 31/- | . & O. | 33/6 . q 
- % %o Railways “3a 249 | 236 | 56] 6 ¢ Royal Mail Lines Ord. £1 aa) | 28 50 0 
e 4 Nile) Nil c|/B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.|| 10} 10} | Nil |} 19/7}} 18/- 5 c| 5 ¢{Union Castle Ord. £1. 19/- 18/6 | 5 8 © 
a 1 Nile} Nil c/\Can. Pacific Com. $25...|| 14 144 Nil || Tea and Rubber || _ 
. 57% 4 ¢] 2 a/|iGreat Western Ord. Stk..|| 60 62 691i 389 8/- || 4c] Nilc|Allied Sumatra Rbr. {1 8/6 8/6 Nil 
at aba! 24 5 ||G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.|) 118 18 14 4 9! 15/3 | 14/- || 6c] 2 cllAnglo-Dutch of Java f1.|| 14/6 | 14/- | 217 © 
at | 62 a6 2° LN.E.R 4% Ist Pret. 63 63) | 6 6 | 37/8} | 33/9 || 2$a| 7} b|\Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 ...|| 35/6 | 34/6 | 516 © 
Fo ‘S. Ord. Stock ...... 28} 29jxd/ 8 9 6 || 1/10} 1/7} i 4a 6 5j|\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|| _1/9 yg j11 8 © 
62 2 a| 2 5||L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923...|! 63 63xd | 6 7 O}] 18/9 | 17/6 || 10 c| 3 ¢|\Rubber Pitns. Trust f1..)) 18/6 | 17/9 | 3 7 9 
286] 136 |\London Transport ‘C’ Stk.|| 60 60 512 6 1/74} 1/5 || 9 e| Nil c||/United Serdan Rbr.3/-.|| 1/6 1/6 Nil 
: 234 lic af Southern Def. Stock ....|| 24} 26 | 612 1 | H or | 
715 ba 24 b ||Southern 5% Pref. Ord. || 78 719 é 6 T 91/104] 78/1} \ Te 5a paaee Sree Ord. {1 ..|| 90, 88/7} : ¥ 8 
6 56/3 || 7b 23.4 ||Burmah Oil Ord. £1... 60/- 59/ © 
199 | 736 | ya] 10 dllAlexanders ra, fi penn’.|| 74/6 | 74/6 | 414 o || 89/48] 64/88) $260] 12h |/Shell Transport Ora fi“) 6716 | 66s | 110 
at nie a ae Bank of Australasia £5..|| 64 6g 15 9 6] 7- | Tiley 40d) 5 od hee ne mn f1..| 73/9 | 73/9 | # 2 © 
7 * } ih ti 1 
ei | wel Bank of Montreal $100,.|| £39 | 139) |3 7 ec! SUS | S8i- | \642| 242 [Assoc P Cement Ord. £1] 58/9 | S116 | 3 2 6 
d a b Ne ene = 2 7 - | 55/- |I c c er (John Per. a 56/ ‘ 
14- | 746 | Tel 7 b\Barclaos Damar ave | 736 | Sas ofl] 40/3 | 38/4}|) 24 ¢] 24 c|[Boots Pure Drug Ord. §/-]| 40/- | 40/- | 3 0 0 
sh) 2$6| 2a /|Chartered of India {5 ...|) 82 ar {21911 || 20/3, | 48/74 || 7 5) 3 a@ [British Aluminium £1. ..); 49/3 | 49/3 | 4 2 0 
£70 | £644 || Nila| Nil b||Hongkong and S. $125..|, £67 | £69 Nil || 203/18] 97/6 ||f14yy¢} f10 c|/Brit-Amer. Tobacco £1.\| 98/9 | l00/~ 2 0 
6 56/3 || 6 a! 6 SiiLloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid ..|| 98/6 | $96 |4 0 6|| 2v/- | 706 | 7 6) 7 a British Oxygen Ord {1.1 76/6 | 76/6 | 51S o 
ayo | 36 || 8 @| 8 diiMidiand £1 fully paid...) 91/- | 916 |3 9 6 i428, (2h | ye] 48 c iCable & Wit Hag. Stk... Tek | 77 13 3 9 
thi 6 5 5 bilNat. Dis’ ¢ fall a te 1} 123/9 | 117/6 12a} 15 b|Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1..... 117/6 | 122/66 | 4 9 5S 
P| he | Spo] S,RIMSE De, 2b fale os) oe | sce | $8 311583 |e | late] 7s elnlop navber ona ar] 398 | UGS 42 3 
‘80 462 Bla dilRoval Bank of'Scotana | avs | 477 1311 3] 25- | 20/18] 6 c} 6 ci}Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-..]/ 22/- | 21/6 | 215 ° 
us 49/1) Sha 6{ blUnion Discount £1......|| 50/6 | 50/6 | 319 3 | ioe 8 atl ee oerenes Se eel a = FH. 
. [ 7 | 3 3] j c} c | Harrisons & Cros. - £1 - |- 
/ 9a 96 ao, £4, £1 paid.|!| 90/6 90/6 |319 3 | 596 37/- | i b| 3 6 Imperial Chemical Ord. a. 38/— : : 
. nsurance ae 1} 74a) +10 6 |\Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1 7 7 i 
ia - ° . » a a, — paid... 7 25} | 310 6 | $528 $493 || $2.00 ¢ $2.00 ¢ j/International Nickel + % $50} |} $5) : = : 
= {6a as £5, | ae 12 1% 54 6 91 /- /- 5 c| 5 c|iLever & Unilever Ord. £1)| 34/- 34/3 
7 9/3 || 40 5] 20 al|\Gen. Accdt. £1, 10/- pd. | 1008 97/6 | 4 2 Os! 55/7} 51/9 || 10 ¢} Nil @|\London Brick Ord. ite 53/9 | 53/9 | 314 6 
25% || 10/-a] 10/-6|\Lon. & Lanes. £5, £2 pd.|| 26 26 | 316 11 || 46/103) 44/73 || 20 5] 15 a||Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.|| 45/- | 45/- | 318 0 
ie | 22h | 1202] t17h@ | Peart £2, fulty paid... 124 | 124 | 30 ot) 10/74 105/9 || Tha} 1245 Murex {1 Ord... ...... 107/6 | 107/6 | 338 3 
14 || G/-a| 6/-b | Phoenix £1, fully paid...] 144 | 14) | 413 3 | 32/104] 30/13|) 2)a| 6 8|/Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10j-|| 31/- | 30/6 | 219 8 
20¢ |] 582% c| $12} ||Prudential £1 ‘A’....... 21¢ 21 | 215 6+) 68/9 | 66/- || 124] 2}a/SpillersOrd. £1......... 67/6 | 67/6 | 4 8 0 
s : 11 a| 19 6|/Royal Exchange {1..... | 8 8} | 310 6 || 68/- | 66/6 || 3$a| 10 b|\TateandLyle Ord. £1...] 67/6 | 67/6 | 3 9 
of 8t 36] 3/3a |/Royal £1, 12/6 paid..... | 88 8} | 319 6 || 33/3 | 30/1}|| 10 c| 10 c\|\Triplex Safety Glass 10/-/| 31/6 | 31/6 |3 3 0 
St @| 945 ||Sun Life £1, fully paid...) 55 55 13 4 OF 93/105 a 4 _. ge 9 eae ary 76/3 .a 3 
: | j- | 72/6 |] a urner & Newall Ord. {1 ~ 
205 188} Pigs as Bh ey Cy a 1923 os 417 7] 30 | 28/9 |(a)15 b Tha [United Molasses Ord. &i 29/6 29/6 : * : 
° = } j & ii } | re 5/~ / ) 
ist 280, 42 i b Tnves nt rst, Def, St 185 191 51 3 i 59/7} | 56/6 } 20 a} 30 oy oolworth see 5/- ....|] 57/9 58 
a | 3a rustees Corp. Ord. Stk.. } 511) saga) 49/6 || 80 ci 45 a|j|AshantiGoldfieldsPrd.4/-|| 52/6 | 50/- {6 § © 
1974 4a! 6 DdI|U.S. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock|! 199 199} | 5 9 3} ere | 5/3. || (i)6 | Nil a {(Burma Corp. Ord. Rs.9.| 5/4 | 5/3 “ 
saz cient | | 42/6 | 49/3 | 20 c| 10 ¢) Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1..|| 41/10) 41/3 | 417 © 
199 | eu= || TS 2] 15 } |iBass Ratcliff Ord. £1....|} 160/6 | 160/- | 210 OF) 13% | 1O# || 20 ¢) 40 ¢ |\De Beers (Def.) £24.°. 133 | St iis 0 
wi 67/6 5 al 9 blicourage & Co. Ord-£1...|| 72/6 | 71/6 | 318 0} 33/9 | 32/5 || 92a) _9§0/'Randfontein Ord. £1... |! 31/10} 31/103,11 15 0 
13/9 use 10 6} 6}a||Distillers Co. Ord. {1....|| 87/9 | 86/6 | 315 0) 7% 6§ | 30¢!} 15 ¢ ||Rhokana Corp. Ord. £1../| _ 7% 74/22 0 
i00/- 46/5 11 a] 18 6 |}Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1]| 123/3 | 121/9 | 415 6 || 13/78) 13 | 5 @) 5 &|/Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- .|/ 13/- | 13/- 516 & 
| fie | 2s] eslitcmec cect] Be] es eu S$) | He | Ss) Setlcmeme eb) | a |SHS 
/ i rz Q]/ 9 |) | HI / HI » £5) ° le ce a . 
ae 74/9 ||_14 1 4 a lWatney Combe Det él.. fee | 75/3xdl 415 9 | 6% | 54 | _Nil_| Nil |W. Witwatersrand 10/-"||_ 6% | a 
a Bterim div ( Final div » = = 0 ° an . P o/ . “ . + Annat 
“Se : tt ly divs. ‘d) Includes 2: not subject to tax. Yield basis 25%. _(e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Fiat yield. (+) Ant 
Pet share. (j) Yield to end 1960, (kj Based oe vod. at par 1946.” (n) Yield 1.67% basis. (p) Yield 24% basis. (s) Vield basis 40%. #) Yield basis 6%. t Free of Tax: 





OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS | 











Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
N x for Week Receipts 
™ $ SS SEER REY Se 
| 1943 - or — 143 | +or 
“eens Sa | 
BA, 3 —————$$$_$_____—__— 
Ba Gt Spach. 32 | Feb. 13 | $1,890,000 |+ _ 91,000 | 51,984,000 |+ 6,502,000 
BA Westen @++| 32] ., 13] $3,582,000 |+ 704,000 ; 85,124,000 | + 7,445,000 
Canadian Pacigie ”*** 32{ *} 13) $1,110,000 |+ 273,000 | 29,111,000 | 1,262,000 
central aad 2 6| ,, _7| $4,579,000 |4+ 72,000 | 23,507,000 | + 340,000 
San Paulo inne ---1 32] 5, 13] $2:461,750 |+ +652,700 +71,802,950 | + +13748400 
U. Ris. of i ef 6) ., 7] £37,121 J— 128 191.642 |— 3,025 
—wtqvana | 32] 13} £52,877 J+ 2.401 1,507,729 |+ 818,534 
t Eethmated. 2 Receipts in Argentine pesos. 








NEW YORK PRICES 


i Feb. Feb. 
| 1. Railroads. o Lae 
| Atlantic Coast. 273 272 
} Can. Pacific ... 62 «GE 
Gt. Nthn. Pf. . 234 24 
| N.Y.Cent..... 12} 128 
Pennsylvania.. 25} 25% 
Southern...... 174 17} 
2. Utilities, etc. 
Amer. Tel. .... 132} 1353 
Amer. W’wks.. 74 H 
Pac. Light .... 364 38 
People’s Gas .. 48} 493 
| Sth. Cal. Ed.... 22 2 
| W. Union Tel.. 313 31 


Close Close ; 





Close Close , 

3. Commercial Keb. Feb. 
and industrial. 9 16 
Am. Smelting... 39} 40 

Am. Viscose... 34} 34% 
Anaconda..... 262 27 

Beth. Steel .... 58} 59} 
MN i sic eos: 234 24 

Celanese of A... 282 28 
3 eee 71} (73 

Distillers-Seag.. 233 23 

Eastman Kdk.. 153 153 
Gen. Elec...... 34; 35 

Gen. Motors... 47} 47 

Inland Steel... 674 68 

Int. Harvest... 58} 60 

Int. Nickel .... 33 33 








Int. Paper..... 
Liggett Myers. . 
Nat. Distillers . 
Nat. Steel ..... 
Phelps Dodge. . 
Proct. Gamble . 
Sears Roebuck. 
Shell Union... . 
Std, Oil N.J.... 
20th Cen. Fox.. 
United Drug... 
U.S. Steel 


West’house E,,.. 
* Woolworth .... 
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COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Food Prosecutions.—During December, 
1942, there were 2,735 prosecutions under 
the Food Control Orders, of which 2,538, 
or a percentage of 92.8, were s$ ful. 
The total number of prosecutions during 
1942 was 33,811, of which 31,397, repre- 
senting a percentage of 92.8, were success- 
ful. These figures compare with a total 
of 29,329 prosecutions undertaken in 1941, 
with 27,475, or 93.7 per cent, successful. 


Rubber Tyres.—The Salvage Recovery 
Board of the Ministry of Supply has 
begun the requisitioning of rubber tyres 
from laid-up vehicles in districts of London 
and Berkshire. Compensation will be paid 
to owners, and unusable tyres will go to 


salvage. 


Standard Specifications—The British 
Standards Institution has recently issued 
specifications for non-ferrous metals for 
armaments and vehicles, soft solders econo- 
mising in the use of tin, and a ification 
for war em code of practice relating 


Building Wage Increase.—The National 
Council for the Building © ae 
u an increase in_ basic 
ag aay penny per hour for craftsmen 
and three-farthings per hour for labourers, 
to begin on April 2nd. This brings the 
Grade A standard rate to 22} per cent 
above the pre-war level. The application 
of the Building Operatives’ Federation was 
for an increase of 3d. per hour, and they 
also asked that labourers’ wages should be 
on the basis of 80 per cent of craftsmen’s 

rates. 

Coal Output.—During the four weeks 
ended January 23rd the output of coal was 
3,813,400 tons, compared with 3,880,100 
tons in the previous period. Only three 
districts qualified for output bonuses, com- 
pared with 12 in December. The per- 
centage of targets reached by each district 
is shown in the following table: — 


PERCENTAGES OF DISTRICT TARGETS 
REACHED* 
During Four Weeks Ended 








Rayon Utility Cloths.—A new system 
has been established for dealing with th. 
production and distribution of rayon 
utility cloths, and it is to operate for the 
four months ending August Ist. Mer. 
chants will be allowed to buy the styles 
they want from manufacturers with whom 
they have traded in the past. Production 
will continue to be planned by the Cotton 
Control in co-operation with producers of 

and manufacturers of cloth. The 
chief alteration is that each allocation wil] 
be a bulk one instead of one for specific 
as before. The scheme places 
responsibility on members of the trade, 
which they have welcomed ; it is calcu- 
lated to provide more scope for engerprise 
and initiative. 
AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 
AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORK. 


Daily Average | ‘Stks 
Sales 





























. 5 : Dec. n 1942 
to the use of radio valves in equipment. 26th 23rd Get. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 
1942 1943 aaa 
Cattle “ Panel” Scheme.—Nearly 5,000 I TTL ee 168-0 3-6 (a)IBy ond 
farmers now have their herds under the  Cumberland....................-.. %-3 92-6 426 04 4-2'— 66-23 
National “Panel” Scheme. Approximately = Durham ........-.-..--- see eeeees 101-6 96-5 $10-4/— 0-64 5 
200,000 dairy cows are regularly examined South Yorkshire EE EPR Oy aes 99-3 92-6 +15-04 5-9\— 46-9 
b 4 tah bw 5 5006.0 ease 96-2 90-3 4+17-714+ 2-0\— 6-2/-31 
y veterinary surgeons for mastitis, | North Derbyshire .................. 101-2 96-3 6\—-13-9|—14-74 5 
contagious abortion, sterility and Johne’s Nottinghamshire ................... 103-2 98-1 —}3-2/—17-7/- 0 
disease. Loss of milk through these dis- South byshire eecescevececsescsecs 106-2 102 +3 — 1-9\+ 6 -5\4+37 
ea #... Leicestershire... .......-..60eee0e0. 105-1 103°5 —27-9)—21-1\4+23 
ses amounts to 50 million gallons a year. Lancashire and Cheshire ............ 102-4 97-9 +13 -94+10-4/+ 8-8t 3 
North Wales. .......+-02ss0eeeeeee 97°6 89+5 
Fur Trading.—The Retail Fur Trade Se LL + aie eee Be 4 + 25/— 2-3-3 
Association has published Fur Trading with = Shropshire... 104- + 6G+ 53)— 12+ 
jn btitle of “Guid b f Shropshire ...........++-++. seseces 0 93-7 
su © to war legislation __ S. Staffordshire & Worcestershire... . . 98-5 89-8 44— 19-14 
for fur manufacturers and traders.” The Senne. heed. agen 99-7 91-8 + OG On! 
handbook . S. and Monmou _ SES AO ° 93-6 
id which Costs 5S-5 and runs to 60 EPS ee 99-3 96-1 “A+ 5-2)- AeQi— 5:2 
pages, — a full index, and — all Bristol Seedh sib buowbls Geecces cars ie de 34 3-1'— 2-5- 24 
aspects war-time i i ectin: ts See eee 07-2 104-5 9-5\+ 2°5\— 3-0-1253 
fur traders. It sets out the minimum wage Fee ep 0+ -~ ons s0e =. 6S ‘as. 4-84 4-5\— 4-44 ee 
rates payable under the Joint Industrial Lanarkshire 2. .020202000000000001.. "G-e 9-8 South England. ==». |+ 5-94 0-8|— 58+ 
Council for the Retail Drapery Trades Ayrshire ..........seeeccescecesees 98-1 91-9 snap ill siege fe +28°7 + 17-5) 414-7)410-7 
agreement, and ves a useful ready DEE Lit + <Gh0 bd bcetuksch ehh beeknns ; 99°3 88-4 Suburban London.......- +14-8}+ 8-8/+ 19+ 49 
reckoner for ing maximum retail — joa, percentages based on output, adjusted for tonnage Unallocated... ++ +++: + 5-B— L-li— 5-2-1517 
° ° cums 
selling prices. imianye 4 control. m4 Still under review. aoa. >ource : Board of Trade Journal. 








CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - 
RESERVE FUND - - 


are received at rates which may be 


West End Branch: 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 


£3,000,000 

£3,000,000 

Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
ay facilities for financing every description of trade with 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 


ined on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


28, CHARLES If STREET, HAYMARKET, S&S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





LONDON OFFICE. 








 ACCRECATE ASSETS 


@ 31s March, 1942, 










NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand 








t Queen Victoria St. ECA. 


anaes 


Represented at ever 200 points 
in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales: 
> Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 

Head Office: WELLINCTON, NZ. 
H.R.H.Chalmers, General Manager. c 
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AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO, LTD. 


Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary 
Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C2 














' (1941 Accounts) 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - ~- £77,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - ~- £140,000,000 
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i2Months - - -+-3 00 
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